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How Far a Penny Goes 
in Advertising 


Order a page of Advertising in “The Delineator” 
alone and you pay only $3,400 to reach over 800,000 
prosperous American homes. 

Order this same page of Advertising inserted in “The 
Designer” and “New Idea Woman’s Magazine,” in 
addition to “The Delineator” and you pay only $600 
more to reach over 600,000 more prosperous American 
homes. 

Thus a penny will influence ten prosperous American 
homes with a full|Jpage of advertising 93 in. wide by 
14} in. high. 

You could not reach these homes with any kind of a 
circular for less than a penny each—or ten times the cost 
of a full page of Advertising in “The Designer” and 
“New Idea Woman’s Magazine,” if in addition to 
“The Delineator,” 


SH% Lin Aitaeh De 
a v Manager of Advertising 
4m» 


Butterick Building 
> New York City 


F. H. Ratstren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Ask Our. Advertisers 
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DIGNITY 


Can you conceive of a more 
dignified setting for your 
advertisement than a $10,000 
car on a $250,000,000 Sub- 


way and Elevated System? 


CIRCULATION 


2,850,000 passengers are car- 
ried daily on the cars of the 
Elevated, Subway and Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Systems. 


COST 


Circulation considered, the 
cost of this advertising is 
far /ower than that of any 


other medium. 


WARD & GOW 


1 Union Square New York 
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MAXWELL MOTOR RURAL 
ADVERTISING TEST 
SUCCEEDS. 





FARM PAPERS AND COUNTRY NEWS- 
PAPERS TESTED AND FOUND STRONG 
BUSINESS-BRINGERS — LARGE CAM- 
PAIGN NOW PLANNED—THOROUGH 
SALES ORGANIZATION. 


The attitude of the Maxwell- 
3riscoe automobile concern toward 
a new field of advertising ought to 
be an object lesson to many other 
general advertisers. 

They listened to the arguments 
for farm papers, read the Print- 
Ers’ INK articles giving data on 
the subject, and after investiga- 
tion decided to spend $2,500 on a 
test campaign “to see what prom- 
ise there was in it.” 

The analysis justifying this move 
is very interesting. Knowing that 
the owners of horses and buggies 
are exceptionally good prospects, 
as the company is prepared to 
show how it costs less to own and 
operate a low-price motor than a 
good horse and team, an investiga- 
tion was made to discover how 
many buggies are bought every 
year, 

It was found that considerably 
Over 1,000,000 buggies are sold in 
this country every year, practically 
all to rural or semi-rural people. 
A further investigation showed 
that the way the market was 
tending, there were greater pros- 
pects for selling automobiles in the 
country than in the city. City 
men of $3,000 income or less find 
it inadvisable to own autos; but 
men in the country with much less 
than that find it not only conven- 
ient and possible, but necessary to 
have either a horse or an auto. 
It becomes an economic necessity 
in the country, whereas in the city 
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it is most frequently a luxury. 
Rural people have got to “get 
around,” and if they can be shown 
how it is more economical to own 
a low-priced auto, a great market 
is opened. The Maxwell people 
sell a car at $550, and will next 
year put a magneto in at this price. 
A four-cylinder runabout at $850 
and $900 is sold, and also bigger 
cars at from $1,400 to $1,750. 

From this it could be seen that 
the Maxwell concern had a pecu- 
liarly good opportunity in the rural 
districts, once it was proved that 
the market was there and ready. 

An appropriation of $2,500 was 
used in the last few months in 
the Kansas Farmer, Topeka; the 
Dakota Farmer, South Dakota; 
the Farmer, St. Paul; the Wis- 
consin Agriculturist, Racine; the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, and 
Wailace’s Farmer, lowa. 

It was intended with these 
papers to reach the middle west, 
especially selected for agricultural 
prosperity. The campaign’s  re- 
sults are now definitely known, 
the ads having been keyed, and 
they are found to average a higher 
per cent of sales to the inquiry 
than any other form of advertis- 
ing. ‘The company has _ passed 
judgment on the test proposition 
of reaching the farmer, and is 
anxious for more farm paper ad- 
vertising. Bigger copy and a more 
extended list of mediums are now 
being prepared for a campaign in 
the fall. 

Another phase of the test of 
rural advertising has been the use 
of the country newspapers. A con- 
siderable number of representative 
weeklies were used also with ex- 
cellent results. Large copy was 
used in them, and returns have 
proved that they are an interest- 
ing and profitable means of reach- 
ing rural districts. 

The Maxwell sales organization 
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and factory equipment is very high 
class. The sales organization plan 
is conceded by many to be the 
most thorough in the automobile 
business. The entire country is 
plotted off into districts, having at 
the head a district manager, who 
is responsible for everything. Un- 
der him are branch houses, and 
under these are agents and sub- 
agents. The head office knows 
within twenty-four hours all about 









1 Want Every Farmer to Know 
ABOUT THE MAXWELL AUTOMOBILE 


hat this advert nement 


Ay that the Maxwell 1s not « fod ors 
owpobile—just the car that you 
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COPY TO FARMERS 


a sale. Accurate card records are 
also kept of the change of owner- 
ship in cars. 

Economic distribution is secured 
by the fact that the company now 
has five separate factories. ‘The 
Tarrytown one is headquarters, 
while the factory at New Castle, 
Ind., is claimed to be the largest 
in the world under one roof. 
Other factories are at Pawtucket 
and Providence. Direct inquiries 
are sought in the advertising, and 
are forwarded from headquarters 
to the proper place. Another 
well-equipped factory has recently 
been added. 


This year the company expects 
to manufacture 22,000 cars, which 
is much more than has previously 
been manufactured. 

The 1910 models will be an- 
nounced the latter part of August, 
and then advertising will begin to 
go out to farm papers, newspapers 
and magazines. In the recent past 
there has been only a small amount 
of magazine advertising, but there 
will be a good-sized campaign this 
season. The mediums are now be- 
ing selected. 

A newspaper campaign will also 
be used. Not long ago a series of 
single-column ads were run in 
New York and other large cities, 
and excellent results were ob- 








The Maxwell is THE car for Touring 


IHE confidence that Maxwell owners place in their cars was strikingly shown in 
the tur of the Maxwell-Rriscoe Motor Club. 

Another instance of the rel of the Maxwells that of Mrs: John R. Ramey aad ber teat 
women companions who are touring from New York to Sen Francisco in « Javell ~ 
tak any Maxwell owner and he will tell you his car w Pertect. 

An owner's verdict is the final analysis of the value of an automobile. There are today 16,100 
satished uagre of Maxwell cars. Satwty yourself on this automobile problem by ashing the man who 
owns « Makwell. His reply will be something like the following letter. This i but « sample of the 
hundreds we receive. We have collected them ins litle book. It i yours for the ashing 
Wedtors, tans 

March 25 1909 
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On, or about September 15th, [ will annou 


nce our new line of Maxwell 
for I know that Mr J.D. Maxwell has produced 


utumobiber 
what will prove the 











COUNTRY WEEKLY COPY 


tained. The great bulk of the 
company’s advertising appropria- 
tion goes into periodical advertis- 
ing — only a comparatively small 
amount is spent on tours and en- 
durance tests and endurance races. 
Speed races are not considered 
important. 

The company believes that a 
great many smaller cars and run- 
abouts will be purchased in the 
future, even by those who own 
large touring cars. 
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How to 
Make Certain of 


the Quality of 
Circulation 


THE BEST TEST TO APPLY TO A PUBLICA- 
TION TO KNOW IF ITS CIRCULATION IS 
VALUABLE OR OTHERWISE—-HOME CIR- 
CULATION THE ONLY ONE WORTH WHILE 
FROM A RESULTS STANDPOINT. 


Circulation is sometimes an ephemeral] 
term! 
Like charity, covering a multitude of 
Publishing Peculiarities. 
How so, say you? 
Just this way, 
* * . * 


Undoubtedly you have been Solicited 
by certain Publishers’ Representatives, 
who claim— 

The Largest Circulation on Earth— 

And undoubtedly you have felt that 
you were indeed a Foolish Fellow to 
think of using any other Publication. 

Mayhap you even thought that using 
space in other Publications were Indul- 
gence of some Vagrant Fancy—that you 
only needed this One Big Fellow to 
properly promote the Sale of your 
Product. 

If you’ve ever felt that way, and there 
are few of us who have not, Brother 
Advertiser— 

Go Slow. 

And before you tie up any wad of 
Corpulent Dimensions, find out some- 
thing about that circulation. 

If you find, for instance, that this 
Billion Circulation is made up largely 
of news-stand and newsboy sales, with 
only a moderate Home Circulation, 
we'll tell you now what your experience 
with the advertising value of that Pub- 
lication will be— 

It will not be Satisfactory! 

For that Publication is bought largely 
by the wrong class—the Elderly Spinster 
and the Dyspeptic Bachelor—non-buy- 
ers, mostly—of more or less Flippant 
Interest in Life—who want to be 
Amused. 

That Publication is not going to the 
very Fountain Head of Demands—the 
very Source of Buying Activity—viz., 
the Family. 

It is safe to say that the Publication 
with 100,000 circulation—paid-in-advance 
Home circulation—is a better Advertis- 
ing Buy, Results considered, than the 


Big Fellow of 500,000 Indiscriminate 
Circulation: 
* * * 

How are you to be absolutely certain 

of Home Circulation, you ask? 

That’s a logical question. 

There are two points upon which to 
satisfy yourself. 

First, know the percentage of Paid- 
in-advance subscriptions. 

Second, find out the number of copies 
that go addressed to the mother of the 
family, the daughter, or the son. 

Knowing these things, there can be 
no question as to the ultimate destina- 
tion of that Publication. It isn’t to the 
news-stand—or to the small boy—it’s to 
the Home. 

The very character of The American 
Boy indicates that it is fundamentally 
for the Boy, that it is mailed to the 
Soy, and therefore to a Home, for 
“where there’s a boy there’s a family.” 


* * * * 


There are many good Paid-in-Advance 
woman’s publications, Brother Adver- 
tiser— 

With them you are very familiar. 

Equally valuable is the Boys’ maga- 
zine—but we’re not sure that you are 
familiar with it—and its advertising 
value. 

It’s The American Boy—the great- 
est Boys’ magazine in America. 

With a ‘Paid-in-Advance” circulation 
of 160,000 Boys, and ‘‘where there’s a 
boy there’s a family.” 

Read by all the members of the Fam- 
ily because it interests them—Dad, 
mother, sisters and brothers. 

160,000 Families! With all the needs 
of housekeeping, home-making families. 

Zachelor men and bachelor maids 
don’t take The Amertcan Boy. 

There are 800,000 Home Readers for 
each month’s issue of The American 
Boy, Brother Advertisers. 

You'll get more for your money from 
them than from the indiscriminate 
million. 

That’s the experience of advertisers 
who have used its columns profitably 
for years. 

* * * * 

The American Boy is mailed to 
over 12,000 postoffices, which means 
thorough national distribution. Sen 
for the mailing list of your own town 
and see the kind and quality of homes 
it enters. 

Write for information—we’ll write 
you in reply—we have no soliciting 
force. We simply put the facts in your 
hands—you judge the merits for your- 
self. 


THE 
SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


J. COTNER, Jr., Sec. and Treas. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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UNSAFE TRADE - MARK 


NAMES. 


“KEEPKOOL” AND “POROSKNIT” SAID 
TO BE EXAMPLES OF NAMES NOT 
SUFFICIENTLY PROTECTABLE UNDER 
THE PATENT LAWS—WARNING TO 
ADVERTISERS BY TRADE-MARK SPE- 
CIALISTS. 

Printers’ INK frequently hears 
of trouble over trade-mark in- 
fringements. Undoubtedly, there 
could be a more careful selection 
of trade-mark names. The article 
about foolish names _ published 
some months ago revealed the ex- 
tent of poor names in advertising. 

The selection of a name for an 
article to be advertised is a very 
important step, since it is to re- 
ceive the greatest share of in- 
tended publicity. The mental image 
a trade-mark name calls forth in 
the consumer’s mind is very im- 
portant, and even more important 
is the legal status of the name, 
once adopted. A name accepted 
for registration at Washington is 
by no means immune from in- 
fringement. 

PrinTERS’ INK plans to print 
articles in the near future giving 
practical advice concerning select- 
ing and adopting trade-marks. 

The following letter opens up 
the subject in a manner which will 
interest many manufacturers using 
trade mark names: 


TravE-Mark TITLE Co. 
Fort Wayne, Inp., July 12, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The undersigned has just read the 
story in Printers’ Ink for July 7th 
relative to the Fuld & Hatch Knitting 
Company’s ‘‘Keepkool.” 

We find that the Patent Office per- 
mitted the registration of this mark 
under date of Sept. 24, 1907, under 
the No. 65,439, and therefore the mark 
presumably has the benefits of the pro- 
tective features of tne new law, but as 
section 5 of the law inhibits the reg- 
istration of a descriptive mark, and as 
nothing can be more descriptive than 
“Keepkool,’”” we are very much sur- 
prised to find in our file the copy of 
the Fuld & Hatch Knitting Company’s 
registration. We are sure that the 
Patent Office would not now grant reg- 
istration to any one for such a word. 

Within a year or so, many decisions 
have been handed down by the courts 
which greatiy narrow the scope of a 
trade-mark, although the decisions tend 
to make a trade-mark more useful. We 
doubt very much whether, in spite of 
the registration, “‘Keepkool’’ would be 


protected by the courts. It is distinctly 
of an advertising nature, and any one 
making a garment for hot summer wear 
has the same right to describe the gar- 
ment by using the words that describe 
the same idea. They could use the 
words “keep” and “cool” on the adver. 
tising on their label, or they could use 
them in a sentence that would conjoin 
the words so as to make them read 
“keep cool.” This would be for the 
purpose of getting the benefit of this 
campaign of advertising of which you 
speak. 

It is evident that the Fuld Hatch Knit. 
ting Company are entering upon a contest 
with “Porosknit,’’ which is also a fabric 
of large mesh, and which has had an 
enormous sale. “Porosknit’’ is one of 
the prize trade-marks in the world in 
point of service, and yet it is so clearly 
descriptive that we doubt whether it 
could be protected in the courts as 
against those who might be skilful 
enough to use the words as advertising 
on the label in a way to confuse the 
buyer. Before the Fuld & Hatch Knit- 
ting Company begins its campaign of 
advertising in journals that reach the 
“ultimate consumer’ next year, they 
should adopt a word that will make it 
unnecessary to resort to the courts to 
protect themselves. They are contem- 
plating founding the goodwill, which is 
the by-product of their daily business, 
in connection with their advertising 
campaign, upon a word which cannot 
be kept exclusive, and therefore cannot 
be distinctive. If a mark is not dis- 
tinctive it does not answer the purposes 
of a trade-mark, and is in reality not 
a trade-mark. The only function per- 
formed by a trade-mark is to distin- 
guish one make of goods from another, 
and if two persons can use “Keep- 
kool,’’ which is self-evident, then such 
a trade-mark is not to be depended 
upon. 

Our only object in writing to you is 
to call your attention to the lack of 
wisdom in the adoption of marks that 
are descriptive. You are constantly 
coming in contact with big advertisers 
ready to spend money in making a cam- 
paign of publicity, and who believe in 
the value of such publicity. 

What we have said above may not 
be news to you, but whether it is or 
not, it will do no harm to suggest to 
you that a warning be given adver- 
tisers against the adoption of a trade- 
mark until the proper advice is secured. 
As we give this information without 
charge, there is no reason why any one 
learning of our company should go 
astray on the subject of the adoption 
and registration of his trade-marks. The 
money spent by the Fuld & Hatch Knit- 
ting Company in registering their 
trade-marks might as well have been 
burned up, in our opinion, If “Keep- 
kool” is not descriptive, then there is 
no meaning to the words of section 5 


of the law. 
C. R, Lang, 
Assist. Sec’y. 
—_——_+coo—_——_—_—_—_—_ 
The Troy (N. Y.) Record has erected 
a three-story fireproof home. 





The National Car Advertising Com- 
pany has been organized at Wilmington, 
Del., capitalized at $10,000. 
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R. J. CUNINGHAME :— 

The guarantee of Mr. Roosevelt's person in Africa. Pure Scotch 
—a Cambridge man—Africa’s greatest hunter and collector. He 
is head man and general manager of the Roosevelt expedition. 
With him as guide Mr. Roosevelt is stirring up all there is of real 


adventure—and his own story begins in October 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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GETTING BENEFIT FROM 
THE OTHER FELLOW’S 
ADVERTISING. 
ALTHAM WATCH AD TAGS THE 
JERSEY CENTRAL ON STANDING 
ORDERS—ATTEMPT TO LOSE THEM 
—THE JERSEY CENTRAL'S ADVER- 

TISING REVIVAL, 


= 
Ss 


A near pari lel to the celebrated 
case of the “little lamb” that fol- 
lowed “Mary” everywhere is fur- 
nished by the per ‘sistent and de- 
termined way in which the adver- 
tising for the Waltham watch has 
tagged that of the Jersey Central 
Railroad recently in the New York 
newspapers and has resisted all 
efforts to shake it off. 

Early in the spring the railroad 
began an aggressive campaign for 
the purpose of increasing the pas- 


senger traffic on its two-hour 
trains between New York and 
Philadelphia. A striking new 
slogan, “Your Watch Is Your 
Time-Table—a Two-Hour Train 


the Hour,” was 
series of strone 


[every Hour on 
adopted and a 
display ads was built around 

Standing out in each ad with a 
prominence cqual to that of the 
slogan and crystallizing attention 
upon it was a very realistic picture 
of the face of a watch. 

The new ad attracted attention 
not only from the general public, 
but also from such an unexpected 
quarter as the office of Robbins & 
Appleton, of New York, selling 
agents for the Waltham watch. 
Recognizing the great va'tue of 
railroad advertising that “played 
up” 2# man’s watch as his time- 
table. the Waltham agents cleverly 
laid hold on the Jersey Central 
campaign as a medium for aread- 
ing ihe good news about. their 
owt product. 

At the time that 
ads began to make 
ance, the 


the railroad 
their appear 
Waltham watch was do 
ing 20 advertising in the New 
York Cailies. Robbins & Apple- 
tor, however, gave orders to theit 
advertising agents to arrange for 


space with every newspaper hav 
ing contracts with the railroad. 
The instructions to the news- 


papers were to exactly duplicate 


INK. 
for the Waltham’ watch the 
amount of space in each issue 
used by the road, and to run jn 


this space and exactly beneath that 
of the Jersey Central, in large 
type, simply, “Waltham Watches.” 

The order was cz arried out, and 
the two ads have since appeared 
together, each probably attracting 
much more attention to itself and 
its companion ad than either could 
have secured singly 

Contrary to the belief of some 
people, there has been no agree- 


ment of any sort between these 
two advertisers in their running 
of these parallel campaigns. It is 


simply a case of “catching on be- 
hind” on the part of the Waltham 
agents, and the first knowledge 
the railroad managers had _tiat 
they had company in their pub- 
licity efforts was when the Mas- 
sachusetts watch company’s ads 
began to appear under their own. 

At first it was thought that the 
Waltham people would drop out 
after a few issues, but as the Jer- 
Central campa’gn advanced 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


THE INSEPARABLE TWINS 


and the former continucd to stick, 


the railroad management tried a 
few experiments to see just how 
far the watch concern couid be 
iempted to go. An order was 
finally placed w'th the papers 
used by the road for a three-col- 
unn ad—a larger one than had 
up to that time been used—and 


there was rather an idea that when 


it was printed the Wa'tham ad 

woild be among the missing. 
The Waltham people were 

game, however, and when _ the 





in 
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three-column ad was _ published, 
their ad, also filling three col- 
umns and exactly duplicating the 
amount of the Jersey Central’s 
space, appeared in its accustomed 
preferred position underneath. 
Both three-column ads have ap- 
peared at frequent intervals since 
then. 

The extent to which the news- 
papers printing the Jersey Cen- 
tral ads are indebted to the rail- 
road for their Waltham — busi- 
ness can be appreciated when it 
is stated that the watch company 
is doing no other newspaper ad- 
vertising in New York City at 
present than this. 

Before the railroad went into 
newspaper display advertising this 
spring, it had confined its use of 
newspper space almost entirely 
to the printing of its time-tabies. 
These time-tables were run in a 
larger list of metropolitan papers 
than are now used for the display 
form of publicity. Since the new 
campaign has got under way, so- 
licitors for several newspapers 
have gene to R. D. Carter, ad- 
vertising manager, almost with 
tears in their eyes, and begged the 
railroad to revive its advertising 
in their papers so that they might 
be able to get the Waltham watch 
business. But it is not yet re- 
corded that the railroad has made 
any change in its list for this or 
any other reason. 

Francis R. Appleton, of Rob- 
bins & Appleton, says of the cam- 
paign which his firm, as_ selling 
agents for the Waltham watch, is 
making: “When we saw what the 
Jersey Central was doing in call- 
ing attention to the watch as the 
proper sort of a time-table for its 
patrons, we quickly decided that 
the opportunity was too good to 
let go by. We simply took what 
you might call an advertising 
‘flyer’ We are satisfied with re- 
sults and are confident we have 
got some of the very best adver- 
tising value possible from run- 
ning our ads next to those of the 
railroad. 

_ “Incidentally, the attention we 
fiave called to the Jersey Central 
display by the use we have made 
of our space has more than dou- 
bied the value of their advertis- 


ing. People have been attracted 
by the two ads running side by 
side much more than they would 
have been had the ads been used 
singly. We have heard from our 
ad from many sources and are 
Satisfied it is one of the best ad- 
vertising ideas put out in a long 
time.” 

So far as the Jersey Central is 
concerned, the road has every rea- 
son to be satisfied with the results 
of its new campaign. Although 
no figures are available, it is un- 





JERSEY CENTRAL HOUSE ORGAN COVER 


derstood that it has made good 
gains in its passenger traffic since 
it began its special “Your-Watch- 
Is-Your-Time-Table” campaign, its 
chief competitor in the New York- 
to-Philadelphia express service be- 
ing the Pennsylvania. 

When it was determined early 
in the year to abandon the old 
policy of merely advertising its 
time-tables in the large New York 
papers and to substitute therefor 
display advertising, the manage- 
ment of the road asked the J. 
Walter Thompson Company to de- 
vise a suitable slogan and to pre- 
pare copy ior a vigorous cam- 
paign. The result was the slogan 
quoted, which was an elaboration 
of a previous catch-phrase, “A 
Train Every Hour, on the Hour.” 

The application of the idea of 
the watch as a time-table was 
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One of the great 
classified 


mediums 


of New England 


The New Haven REcISTER car- 
ries daily and Sunday two or 
more pages of small classified 
ads. 


It is the leading classified medium 
of CONNECTICUT. 


As many as 156 replies have 
been received from one insertion 
of a small classified ad. 


Not only does the Recister lead 
all New Haven papers in Classi- 
fied Advertising, but it also car- 
ries BY FAR the Most Local 
Display and the Most Foreign 
Advertising of any New Haven 
Paper. 


New Haven 


—Connecticut’s 
Largest City ! 


The Register 


New Haven’s 
Best Paper ! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





new. It took so well with the 
road’s officials that it was decided 
to make the campaign even more 
extensive than had originally been 
intended. Contracts for space 
were made with the Times, Sun, 
Tribune, Press, Post, Globe, Mail, 

Morgen- Journal, Jewish Journal 
and Jewish News, and with the 
Brooklyn Eagle, Standard-Union, 
Times and Citizen. The Daily 
Hotel Reporter also carries a small] 
ad daily. In addition, orders were 
placed for cards in from 1,700 to 
1,800 elevated railroad cars, and 
these will be used all the year 
around. 

Supplementing the newspaper 
and street car advertising in this 
special campaign, the railroad 
sends out every month from 5,000 
to 10,000 —_ of a small four- 
page folder. Each of these shows 
by a series of arrows how one 
may conveniently use the Jersey 
Central lines to make a triangular 
trip—to Lakewood and Atlantic 
City and return via Philadelphia, 
or to Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City and return via Lakewood. 
The slogan is prominently dis- 
played on this little folder, which 
has been a good business-getter 
for the road. 

The change in policy on the 
part of the Jersey Central which 
has taken it into display adver- 
tising is explained by F. C. Car- 
ter, its advertising manager, as 
primarily a move to go after the 
business of the traveling public 
aggressively rather than to wait 
for the business to come to the 
road. 

“We had advertised our time-ta- 
bles in the classified columns, where 
a person expecting to use the road 
would naturally look for informa- 
tion about our trains. This was 
more as a convenience to the pub- 
lic than an attempt to get busi- 
ness. When we concluded to go 
after business harder, the natural 
thing was to go in for display, 
and we believe we have done this 
in the very best way. We still 
use the time-table advertising in 
the towns and cities along our 
lines, mostly non-competitive ter- 
ritory, continuing their publica- 
tion merely as a convenience to 
the people living in those places.” 
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FROM THE SUBLIME TO 


THE RIDICULOUS. 


WILL GREELEY SQUARE, SO NAMED IN 
MEMORY OF HORACE GREELEY, BE 
TRANSFORMED INTO “GIMBEL 
SQUARE” TO ADVERTISE A FIRM OF 
MERCHANTS ? 

Printers’ INK doesn’t know 
whether Gimbel Bros. consider 
their audacious attempt to change 
the name of Greeley Square, New 
York, to “Gimbel Square” good 
advertising, but it certainly sounds 
like a bid for press agent pub- 
licity. 

This firm 





is erecting its new 
store at the cormer of 33d street 
and Sixth avenue, New York. 
Around the b!ock is a high board 
wall, and all over this wall is 
plastered statements in which 
“Gimbel Square” is repeated over 
and over again. 

Horace Greeley, whose statue 
smiles benignly from one corner 
of the square, certainly deserves 
the small honor which the city 
long ago conferred upon him when 
the square was given his name, 
and it seems strange that no voice 
has been raised to protest against 
the proposed desecration. 

Greeley is one of the finest fig- 
ures in the country’s history. He 
was a real journalist—one who 
could not be swerved from h’s 
duty to the public as he saw it by 
any alluring vision of advertising 
patronage—one who wielded his 
editorial pen ‘n absolutely fearless 
fashion. But the spirit of Greeley 
does not seem to be exercising 
any noticeable influence on New 
York journalism to-day. 

Suppcse Smith Bros. had bu'lt 
a big store on Washington Square 
and tried to ch: ange its name to 
“Smith Square” in Greeley’s time. 
The paint on the bulletin boards 
announcing this bold coup would 
scarcely have dried before his ring- 
ing denunciation would have ap- 
peared. 

Yet not one New York news- 
paper has so much as_ cheeped 
about the Gimbel matter. And it’s 
quite likely that G'mbe! Bros. will 
be able to pull their scheme across, 
simply because the New York 
newspapers, with very few excep- 
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tions, are a spineless bunch, ready 
to close up like a clam when 
there’s an advertising contract in 
sight. 

Another thing in Gimbel Bros.’ 
favor is that they seem to be past 
masters in handling newspapers. 
For instance, when one of the 
family came into notoriety, the af- 


fair was d‘smissed with a bare 
teference by the Philadelphia 
newsparers. All of which indi- 


cates that Gimbel Bros. know how 
to take care of the newspapers, 
and, if they can’t get open sup- 
port, will at least obtain a discreet 
s lence. 

The extent to which the pros- 
pect of more trade overcomes pub- 
lic spirit is also shown by the atti- 
tude of business men around Gree- 
ley Square. When Printers’ INK 
approached them on the subject 
of changing the name to “Gimbel 
Square,” they unanimously side- 
stepped. Here is a summary of 
their expressions: 

“No, J have nothing to say for 
publication. Some people might 
call it desecrating an old land- 
mark, but Gimbel Bros. will bring 
a lot of trade to th‘s locality and 
I’m not going to say a word.” 

Printers’ INK failed to find one 
person who cared to enter a pro- 
test against the Gimbel assault on 
the name of Greeley Square. 

What New York needs to-day 
more than a Greeley statue is 
a Horace Greelev in an editorial 


chair. 
PUBLISHERS TO BOOST THE 
SOU'ITI 








At its meeting at Nashville the other 
day the Southern Publishers’ Associa- 
tion decided to boost the South aggres- 
sively. A committee on plans ws 
appointed, composed of Messrs. Alfred 
Sanford of the Knoxville Journal and 
Tribune, Edgar Foster of the Nashv''le 
Banner, Victor Hanson of the Birming- 
ham News, Curtis B. Johnsor of the 
Chattanooga News and’ Knoxville Sen. 
tinel, James Thompson of the New 
Orleans Item and Clemens of 
the Memphis News-Scim'tar. This com- 
mittee has been in session at Tate 
Springs, Tenn., and worked several 
days on plans for the proposed pub- 
licity campaign. The money for prose- 
cuting the work will be raised through 
the assessment of the entire association 
membership. The campaign will begin 
some time during the present summer 
and within a period of one year. This 
plan is for awakening outside interest 
in the South and the possibilities of this 
section. 
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PHILA. RAPID TRANSIT BE- 


GINS ADVERTISING. 

ANOTHER GREAT PUBLIC SERVICE COR- 

PORATION USES PAID SPACE TO DIS- 

PEL PREJUDICE AND MAKE FRIENDS 

OF ITS PATRONS—A STIFF JOB BE- 

FORE IT. 

By Paul Lewis. 

Beginning July 13th, the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, 
which controls al! the subway, sur- 


face and elevated lines in_ the 
Quaker City, inaugurated an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign for 
the announced purpose of culti- 
vating a better feeling toward the 
company on the part of its patrons. 

The copy starts out with a se- 
ries of “Transit Talks” in which 
will be told some of the difficul 
ties, aims and responsibilities of 
the company, reasons why the 
street-car service has not been bet- 
ter, and what is being done to im- 
prove it. Five morning and three 
evening newspapers are used. 
Fifty thousand lines in each paper, 
involving an expenditure of nearly 
$100,000, has been determined upon 
as the first step in the campaign 
and approved by the Board of 
Directors of the company. Copy 
is prepared by a publicity bureau. 
recently established and _ placed 
under the direction of D. T. Pierce, 
and the business is placed direct. 
Mr. Pierce is writing the ads him- 
self. 

Folks who are acquainted with 
the transit situation in Philadel- 
phia realize that Mr. Pierce’s bu- 
reau has a big job on hand to win 
regard for the P. R. T. Co. as a 
beneficent corporation. While the 
service in the past has not been as 
bad as in some other cities, there 
has been a great deal of stock- 
jobbing manipu'ation and franchise 


grabbing and the company is in 
ill-repute, to say the least. Dur- 


ing a short but exciting strike in 
June, despite great inconvenience 
to the public, the citizens sympa- 
thized with the strikers almest to 
a man and made their displeasurs 
so felt in a primary election held 
about that time that the “Gang” 
politicians forced the company to 
make concessions and end_ the 
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strike. Other grievances consist 
of a recent withdrawal of the pop- 


ular six-for-a-quarter tickets and 
resumption of straight five-cent 
fares, the abolition of transfer 
points and restriction of transfer 
privileges. 

Against resentment on these 


scores, the company pleads that 
street-car transportation is an un- 
usually costly business in Philadel- 
phia, making its earnings very 
small in comparison to the capital 
invested. The real underlying 
cause, however, is that when all 
the trolley companies in the city 
were consolidated and taken over 
by the Rapid Transit Company, a 
good many handsome private for- 
tunes were made and the new com- 
pany, despite its vast amount of 
stock sold, is loaded with an im- 
mense debt in the shane of guar- 
anteed dividends on old stock of 
the underlying companies. Hold- 
ers of this stock receive large divi- 
dends white the Transit Company 
wrestles with a deficit and has no 
money to buy new street-cars and 
open up new lines where needed. 

The people remember all these 
things and many more, and the ad- 
vertising wil find it a difficult job 
to make them forget. 

The new policy is significant, 
however, as indicating a saner at- 
titude on the part of the company, 
In the past it h: is been rather high- 
handed, refusing information, and 
expressing a desire to manage its 
own business without any imper- 
tinent interference. The new 
spirit is probably traceable to 
George H. Earle, the celebrated 
banker who recently won so nota- 
ble a victory over the Sugar Trust, 
and who entered the Transit Com- 
pany’s Directorate as a represen- 


tative of the city a few weeks 
since. Mr. Earle has always be- 
lieved in publicity and in culti- 


vating the good will of the public, 
and his influence is very probably 
responsible for the advertising ven- 
ture. 


iii aac 
At the noonday luncheon of __ the 
Kansas City Advertising Club, July 
10th, J. A. Davidson, of the St. Paul 
Farmer, made an address on “What 
Benefit the Solicitor Can Be to the 


Advertise:.’ 


Rlictianas. 
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WANTED 


Brains and 
_ Drive 
By an Evening Paper 














@ We are anxious to pay a good 
salary to the man who can show 
results for us as advertising 
manager in one of the large 
eastern cities. 


@ Must be an organizer and a 
solicitor. Must have brains to 
plan campaigns and develop 
both large and small advertisers. 
Only highest grade men will be 


considered. 


@ Write fully, giving references, 
experience, salary wanted, etc., 
to «J. T. B.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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Farmers Have 
Money in the Bank 


@ In 1908 the total bank deposits in the 
State of Minnesota were $2 23,522,566, 
IN 1909, $262,042,931.84, an increase 
of $38,5 20,365.84, or 17.23%. 

@ You will note that this is an average 
deposit of $131.22 for every man, woman 
and child in the State of Minnesota, 
estimating the present population at 
two millions. 


q As Minnesota is mainly an agricultural 
state, this showing means the farmers 
made money during 1908. 


@ They are going to make more in 1909 
than they did in 1908, if not more than 
seventy-five per cent of present crop 
prospects are realized at harvest. 


@ Remember you can reach the bank 
accounts of Northwestern farmers 
cheaper thru the columns of FARM, 


STOCK AND HOME tthan in any 
other paper published. 


@ 100,000 guaranteed circulation, from 
forty to thirty-six cents a line. 
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STREET-CAR TRANSFER AD- 
VERTISING. 

[4TH STREET STORE GETS NEW YORK 

ADVERTISING — SIEGEL- 





TRANSFER 


COOPER CO.’S METHODS OF USING 
THEM. 
The advertising control which 


the Siegel-Cooper Company held 
for so long a time on the transfers 
issued by the street railway cars 
of New York having been secured 
by the 14th Street Store, the ques- 
tion arises as to the genuine va‘ue 
of this form of supplementary ad- 
vertising, When the Siegel- 
Cooper Company first commenced 
to use the backs of street-car trans- 
fers for advertising purposes, they 
satisfied themselves with running 
merely a conventional business 
card. George H. Perry, on assum- 
ing charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising activities, inaugurated a 
series of street-car transfer adver- 
tisements consisting of short store 
talks, a different one being printed 
each day, and each one being in- 
troduced by some apt story or an- 
ecdote which made the talks very 


interesting. Later, these talks were 
superseded by a series of daily 
transfer bargains—bargains which 
were advertised only on the trans- 
fers and which were not available 
to shoppers unless cailed for as 
“transfer bargains,” a transfer 
being presented with the special 
price of the bargain. Latterly, 
this form of advertising was given 
up and the company went back to 
the od style of running merely a 
stereotypcd business card. 

Possibly, this may be the oniy 
profitable method of transfer ad- 
vertising, and the experience of 
the Siegel-Cooper Company, as ex- 
pressed in their various efforts, 
would incline one to this view. In 
most cities, the strect-car transfer 
is not look:d upon as a very re- 
sultful advertising medium. 

A unique use of transfer adver- 
tsirng is made by the Russe’l- 
Snau'ding Co. department store, 
Binghamton, N. Y. It has bought 
the transfer advertising privilege, 
and then dcerated the space to the 
anti-tubercu‘osis campa‘gn for 
three mouths. It has just renewed 
the donation for five months more. 





papers. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 


do it for your business ? 





Comparative Results from the 
Omaha papers 
Here is an exact instance of what a five-year advertising 
campaign has accomplished in the three Omaha, Neb., daily 
Each paper has used only its own columns to advertise its 
want ads—and here are the resu'ts: 


PAID WANT ADS PER DAY 


Bae. 140 JUNG. 40) O0i sic. ascrcws 
Jan: 1 10 JURE 30, Obs... 620% 


WORLD- 2d best 3d 
HERALD paper paper 
mer | 329 240 
pace 416 317 259 
sveiavanslons 405 12 Lost 


MRI HOT IOAN GSS icdinaniankion owas 

lf Wortd-Herald ads can double the sale of World-Herald 
want ads in five years, and treb!e the cash receipts, can’t they 
Isn’t it significant that all the new want 
ad business in five years has gone to the World-Herald? 

Who knows better than the man on the ground? 

Daily circulation, 46,500—rate 7c flat. 

Sunday circulation, 32,800—rate 6c flat. 
VerrEE & ConKLIN—Chicago and New York—Represenfatives 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
BECOMES GENERAL 
ADVERTISER. 


“SANICAP” ADVERTISED IN PRESERV- 
ING TIME—A LARGE LINE’ OF 
OTHER PRODUCTS LIKELY TO FOL- 
FOW IN THE MAGAZINES. 


great manuiactur-ng 
has become an ad- 


Another 
corporation 
vertiser. 

The American Can 

New York has entered 
the general adveriising ae 


Company, 


field for the first time. Qetren one act,” sa} 
Heretofore only the — opinion | by 


trade papers have been = 
used for advertising the 
concern’s products. 

A campaign for the 
Sanicap jar cap has 
started the general ad- 
vertising career of the 
company. This prod- 
uct is sold by dealers 





Protect the 
Purity of Your 


—.. 





LIQUOR ADVERTISING IN PRo. 
HIBITION STATES, 





The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
holds that liquor advertisements can 
legally be barred from Oklahoma news. 
papers, but that criminal proceedings 
should be commenced against violations 
of that provision of the constitution; 
thereby sustaining the refusal of an 
injunction against the Guthrie State 
Capital to prevent the printing of ads 
for out of the State liquor firms, 

The court holds that the anti-adver- 
tising provisions of the constitution and 
the Billups act include advertisements 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in- 
cluding beer, ale or wines, sold or 
kept for sale outside the 
state. “By the act of Con- 
gress, known as the Wilson 

says the court, in an 
Justice Wil- 
liams, ‘‘intoxicating liquors 
are to a certain extent with- 
drawn from the protection 
of the commerce clause of 
the United States Consti- 
tution and made subject to 
the police powers of the 
states. Since the passage 
of said act, a_ state may 
lawfully prohibit advertis. 
ing within the state of in- 
toxicating liquors sold or 
kept for sale without the 


throughout the country arate?" 

to housewives who use stacappacaneci 
during preserv- “The Only Sanitary Jar Cap” ne Soca ot 

them g prese » Bocuse of i saatary ficiency 1 NEW OFFICERS FOR 


ing time. The ads ap- 
pear in the 
weeklies, in order to 
catch the canning sea- 
son with the advertis- 





ing. 
The Sanicap isanew | S323" 
patent, as yet only ap- Pre 


pied for, with which 
the company hopes to 
secure the large trade 


ading The old style zine caps with porcela 
leading tinng corde and fom a dangers 


jay 2 jar on ite side the 
der p b 


Cap, the contents of the jar remate pose 


No other jar £4p possesses the sanitary 
Sanicap.” No other looks 





Bnd it befor ore you buy. 





PUBLISHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association — recently 
met and elected the fol- 
lowing new officers: 

President, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, Curtis Publishing 
Company. Philadelphia; 
vice-president, George W. 
Wilder, Butterick Publish- 
se you ing Company, New York; 





nicap” jar 


jane $0 easy to 


. " . Speen” Jr Cay are ld by dead secretary, Charles D. La- 
in jar caps which has FEIT Foot denlen doce ngteaeey nier, Review of Reviews, 
see that you are ~— supplied. New York; and treasurer, 


been going to nonde- 
script, untrade-marked 





A 
American Can Company 


Offices in all large citton 


Frank N. Doubleday, 
Doubleday, Page & Co, 








and frequently inferior 
zine products. It is 
made of tinplate coated with a 
special enamel which is said to 
protect the contents. 

If the trade in jar caps can be 
strongly ‘nfluenced there remains 
no doubt as to what can be done 
with the company’s other tin 
products. It is altogether likely 
that a magazine campaign intro- 
ducing other products will be un- 
dertaken. The American Can 
Company is the largest manufac- 
turer of tinplate products in the 
country, and has factories located 
in Chicago, San Francisco and 
Montreal. 


also of this city. 

Five new members were 
elected to the board of directors to serve 
for three-year terms. They are Erman J, 
Riagway, Everybody's magazine; Frank 
N. Doubleday; W. B. Howland, the 


Outlook; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, and 
Cameron McKerzie, McClure’s. 
Melvilic E. Stone, Jr., who recently 


took coarge of the Metropolitan maga- 
zine, was elected to membership. 

— +0+——_—— 
IMAGINARY CAMPAIGNS. 
Utica, N. Y., June 14, 1909. 
Editor Printers’ INK: f i 

am interested in your imaginary 
methods of advertising and will be 
quite pleased if some day you can give 
the dyers and cleaners a hint. We cer- 
tainly need new methods of advertising 
and I have been sceking everywhere 
for improvements. Jutes Dovux. 
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MAIL ORDER SUCCESS 
THAT INFLUENCED 
THE JOBBERS. 


“TRYUNE’ NECKWEAR STARTING 
PURELY AS A MAIL ORDER PROPO- 


SITION, WINS RETAILING TRADE 
ALSO—FOREIGN TRADE PAYS FOR 
ADVERTISING. 


How a thriving mail order 
business can influence dealers and 
jobbers is very well illustrated by 
the success which has attended the 
marketing of the Tryune neckwear 
supporter. This is a very tiny 
but highly essential dress acces- 
sory for women that has 
come in with .the high 
collars of the last few 
years. Millions of them 
are sold annually, not only 

1 America but in Europe 
as well. 

About four years ago 
Joseph W. Schloss & Co., 
manufacturers of buttons 
and like specialties, of New 
York city, started in to 
make the new collar sup- 
porter in moderate quan- 
tities. Having faith in the 
novelty, the concern was 
in some doubt, neverthe- 
less, as to just the best 
way to go about placing it 
before the public. 





SILK COVERED—DOUBLE BONE—ENDLESS LOOP 


Card 
Joseph W. Schloss & Co., 149 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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from every state and every terri- 
tory, and large numbers also 
came from across the border in 
Canada. 

The new supporters—called Try- 
une from the fact that they were 
sold in sets of three—were of- 
fered to consumers at the insig- 
nificant price of five cents a card 
and many women ordered them 
by the dozen or half dozen cards. 
The flood of direct orders origi- 
nating from this purely mail order 
source was totally unexpected by 
Schloss & Co., and they were hard 
put to it for some time to supply 
the demand. 

A large been 


business had 





All Sizes, Black or White, 5c a 








After casting about for 
some time as to a proper 
method of getting the ar- 
ticle into consumptive channels, 
Mr. Schloss decided to try the 
supporter out as a mail order 
proposition. Accordingly, he gave 
orders for the insertion of an at- 
tractive half-page ad in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the ad duly 
appeared. 

Women everywhere throughout 
the length and the breadth of the 
land were at that precise time 
struggling with the difficulties of 
keeping their high neckwear from 
collapsing, and the responses to 
the in‘tial Tryune announcement, 
which was a mail order proposi- 
tion pure and simple, were im- 
mediate and very numerous. Re- 
plies began to pour in within a 
few days after the magazine be- 
gan to circulate and they came 


HALF MAIL ORDER, HALF DEALER AD. 


expected and hoped for, but the 
results were altogether out of 
proportion to what had _ been 
expected and prepared for. The 
supply of supporters on hand was 
soon exhausted and the entire ef- 
forts of the concern for a time 
had to be concentrated on manu- 
facturing more and filling the or- 
ders that piled up as the days 
went by 

Meantime jobbers and large de- 
partment stores and dealers in the 
big cities began to get requests 
for the goods, and they in turn 
began to rush orders to the 
Schloss concern for supplies of the 
supporter. Within a few weeks 
it was evident that the experi- 
mental mail order ad was going 
to have the indirect effect of giv- 
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ing Tryune a good distribution 
with the jobbers and big, dealers 
of the country. Then, because the 
manufacturers were ill-equipped 
for handling the details of a large 
mail order business on so small 
an article, it was decided in the 
future advertising, which had 
been planned on a fairly liberal 
scale, to eliminate very largely 
the direct appeal for orders by 
mail, 

In order to make it possible for 
any woman anywhere in_ the 
United States to buy Tryune sup- 
porters, however, even if she 
could not get them of her retailer, 
the advertising was so worded as 
to make it evident to the reader 
that the article could be obtained 
by communicating direct with the 
makers and enclosing the price. 

“We didn’t care to bother with 
the details of handling a mail or- 
der business, but at the same time 
we did not propose to miss any 
sales that our advertising might 
stimulate,” says Mr. Schloss. “So 
we changed our copy, making it 
primarily of a character intended 
to spread the general publicity of 
Tryune, but also by plainly indi- 
cating the price per card and our 
New York address, that we would 
be glad to see that any woman 
who sent us an order through the 
mails would have her order filled 
promptly. 

“Meantime arrangements were 
made with a large department 
store in New York city, which 
carried the supporters in good 
quantities, and had besides a very 
well-organized mail order depart- 
ment of its own, to handle all 
the mail order business which our 
advertising might originate. This 
arrangement has proved eminently 
satisfactory to us in every way 
and we know it has been highly 
advantageous to the department 
store, which, in supplying those 
who have come to us direct for 
collar supporters, has been able to 
send its own mail order cata- 
logues out to a very large and 
very good list of buyers. Un- 
doubtedly it has made many sales 
of other and even more impor- 
tant goods in this way and greatly 
swelled the profits of its mail or- 
der business.” 


INK. 


Women’s magazines have been 
used almost exclusively in spread. 
ing the publicity of the Tryune sup- 
porter. Starting with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the list has been 
gradually added to from time to 
time. 

In this year’s campaign, space 
varying from 25 to 45 lines single- 
column in most of the maga- 
zines and quarter-pages in the 
style-books was used in a list of 
about thirty well-known publica- 
tions. This list includes :—Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Butterick trio, 
McCall’s Magazine, Pictorial Re- 
view, Modern Priscilla, Home 
Needlework, Paris Modes, Wo- 
men’ Home Companion, Dress, 
Vogue, Good  Housekceping, 
Housewife, Ladies’ World, House- 
keeper, Harpers’ Bazar, Style, 
Monthly Style Book, Quarterly 
Style Book, Butterick Fashion 
Quarterlies, May Manton Fashion 
Sheets, and the dressmakers’ pub- 
lications—Dressmaking At Home, 


Bon Ton, Costume Royal and 
Toilettes. 
The Tryune advertis'ng done 


in all these periodicals, while con- 
stantly increasing the prestige of 
the Schloss collar supporter, in- 
creasing its distribution in the 
hands of dealers and boosting its 
sales by retailers, has never failed 
to yield large numbers of direct 
orders by mail, all of which have 
been filled through the medium 
of the mail-order service of the 
department store mentioned. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. 
Schloss declares no effort is made 
as such to handle his business as 
a mail-order proposition, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Tryunes 
are supplied annually to women 
through the mails as a result of 
the concern’s publicity. For the 
first few years no attempt was 
made by the manufacturers even 
to keep a list of the consumers 
attracted directly by their ads. Six 
months ago, however, a list was 
started and it has since been care- 
fully kept and will be preserved 
for possible use in a future cam- 
paign to exploit some new Schloss 
specialty for women. 

Up-to-date this list shows the 
names of more than 50,000 women 
mail-order buyers of the Tryune 
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device. As most of these who 
write in for the collar supporters 
order not one but several cards, 
these figures show that the total 
sales through the mails are at 
present at the rate of at least sev- 
eral hundred thousand sets an- 
nually. ‘This, on an appropriation 
of only about $15,000 a year tor 
all forms of advertising and with 
no real effort to sell by mail, must 
certainly be regarded as a result 
highly significant of mail-order 
possibilities generally. 

The total sales of Tryune sup- 
porters during the last two years 
or so have been, it is asserted, 
in the neighborhood of 10,000,000 
a year in this country, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. In adition to 
the sales in America, a large and 
growing business in the goods is 
being carried on in Europe. 

As soon as it became a cer- 
tainty that the device would prove 
a real success in the United 
States, arrangements were made 
for their manufacture and sale 
in both France and Germany, the 
English trade being supplied from 
the latter country. The business 
abroad has steadily expanded un- 
til, according to Mr. Schloss, the 
amount that he now receives in 
royalties from these countries 
more than pays for his entire ad- 
vertising outlay on this side of 
the water. 

Early this year Mr. Schloss took 
a flyer in street car advertising, 
using the New York city cars for 
three months’ showing. He be- 
lieves he got good results from 
this departure from his usual ad- 
vertising methods. The fact that 
one of the large five- and ten-cent 
chains of stores in the New York 
territory was led to stock up with 
h's specialty about this time he is 
inclined to ascribe to this brief 
street car campaign. 

In spite of the fact that low col- 
lars have returned to considerable 
favor with women this summer, 
Mr. Schloss declares the circum- 
stance has made no difference in 
his sales. Early in the summer, 
when it appeared that the low col- 
lar was to have a certain vogue, 
orders were given to curtail the 
output considerably. Demand kept 
right along at the normal, how- 


ever, with the result that for a 
time the concern had a hard time 
to catch up with their orders. 
This fall Schloss & Co. will ad- 
vertise the Tryune collar supporter 
more extensively than ever. 
_—_+0->——___ 
A SOUTH AMERICAN VIEW. 


Coates & Company. 
MonTeEvIDEo, June 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_‘“Putnam’s” has the South American 
situation exactly in the extract you 
print in issue May 12th as to the ac- 
ceptability of the “Heavy American 
Magazines.” 

We prefer them to the British article 
for the very reason that the advertising 
pages are an education not obtainable 
otherwise for people abroad. They not 
only instruct in what is coming to the 
front with up-to-date people, but they 
are a liberal education in artistic and 
literary handling of business’ proposi- 
tions. 

We know many friends who only look 
at the advertising pages as a matter of 
fact, not being in sympathy with the 
1eading material. 


Coates & Co. 





What 
E. H. 


Harriman 


has to say of 


Only 
Way” 


“The ‘Alton’ is today the best railroad 
physically in the state of Illinois; the ser- 
vice it renders is far ahead of most of the 
railroads in the state; it has been made 250 
per cent better for two-thirds of its orig- 
inal cost; it is a perfect 

is 


ty, wisely managed and ran 
ive the people the best possi 
Perfect Passenger Service between Chicago— 
St. Louis—Kansas City—Peoria—Springfield. 


ou may quote me in this res 

The Record-He: 
W. L. ROSS, GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Vice-President General Passenger Agent 
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The 
Northwest’s 
Prosperity 


The July crop report, issued by the 
government, gives an estimate of spring 
wheat for this year at 296,000,000 
bushels as against a crop for last year 
of 227,000,000, showing an increase of 
spring wheat in prospect amounting to 
69,000,000 bushels. This spring wheat 
is raised by the prosperous and thrifty 
farmer in the field occupied by the 
Northwestern Agriculturist, which is 
the only weekly farm paper in this 
field. Wheat is selling on the farm 
right now at nearly $1.25 a bushel; 
hence, on this single item, the farmers 
in the Northwestern Agriculturist’s 
field are blessed with an increase of 
income this year over last year amount- 
ing to nearly $80,000,000.00. The 
Northwestern Agriculturist reaches a 
half a million of these farm readers 
every Saturday. 

3ut this $80,000,000.00 increased in- 
come is from wheat alone, and it must 
not be assumed that last year’s crop 
was a small one; on the contrary, it 
was an extraordinarily valuable crop. 
The crop this year is simply the climax 
of grand harvests for the farmers of 
the Northwest. 

Winter wheat does not show up so 
strongly this year as it did last year, 
but winter wheat is not raised in the 
field occupied by the Northwestern 
Agriculturist. The very fact that win- 
ter wheat is comparatively short makes 
it an absolute certainty that spring 
wheat price will be maintained strong 
throughout the season; in fact, for the 
first time in the history of the North- 
west. Wheat buyers are now going 
through the country seeking to make 
contracts with the farmers for their 
crops before narvest. Such a state of 
affairs was never known before as this, 
and this condition applies only to the 
field covered by the Northwestern Agri- 
culturist, specifically, Minnesota and 
the two Dakotas. 

The above refers to wheat alone. The 
government report indicates that the 
corn crop this vear will amount to 
3,117,000,000 bushels, as against 2,669,- 
000,000 bushels last year. Oats, this 
year, the government estimates will 


amount to 1,030,000,000 bushels ag 
against $07,000,000 last year. Barley 
191,000,000 this year, as against 167. 
000,000 last year. The Northwest does 
not live by bread alone; it produces 
corn, oats, barley and diversified crops, 
and the $80,000,000.00 increased in. 
come this year, coming from wheat, js 
only a type of the numerous increases 
coming from other crops of the farmers 
in the Northwestern Agriculturist’s ter. 
ritory, 

These are official government _ fig. 
ures. They can’t be dodged. They 
are solid facts. Their — significance 
has not yet been brought home 
to the average reader, nor even 
to the astute manufacturer. They are 
so enormous that they are conceivable 
only by travel through miles upon miles 
of growing grain before one compre- 
hends what a Northwestern harvest like 
this means. 

The Northwestern Agriculturist ap. 
preciates it and is preparing the most 
elaborate plans in its history for the 
fall issues, beginning with the State 
Fair number of August 7th, 

The Northwestern Agriculturist is 
published every week, with all the 
Johnny-On-The-Spot character of fre- 
quent publication, but its first issue of 
each month has the elaborateness and 
thoroughness of a magazine. It is 
called its magazine number. The mini- 
mum output per week is 80,000 copies; 
the magazine number has 100,000 or 
more. The rates are based on 80,000, 
but the advertiser ~ets the benefit of 
the excess circulation given to the 
magazine number. The forms close a)- 
ways a week before the date of issue. 
Copy is always due two weeks before 
the date of issue. The demand for ad- 
vertising space in the Northwestern 
Agriculturist this summer and fall in- 
dicates that only the early copy will 
stand much chance of getting in the 
magazine issues, especially. The maga- 
zine issue is the issue of the first Sat- 
urday of each month. 

The magazine issue of the WNorth- 
western Agriculturist is always elabo- 
rate. It always has a beautiful cover 
in high-grade color printing. It is 
always devoted to some one particular 
topic of live interest to progressive 
farmers. 

The Northwestern Agriculturist does 
not admit medical advertising, except 
veterinary advertising, nor any com- 
mercial advertising which it cannot 
guarantee for honesty to its readers. 
It reimburses subscribers in case an 
advertiser deceives them. Its prestige, 
therefore, is of the highest with its 
readers who know that every advertiser 
in the Northwestern Agriculturist is 
reliable because the Northwestern Agri- 
culturist’s own endorsement goes with 
the ad. 

Advertising rates are extremely low, 
only 85c an agate line, with discounts 
for large space. Particulars can be 
obtained by corresponding with the 
home office, P. V. Collins Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., or any of its 
branch offices, Chicago, 844 Tribune 
Blag.; New .ork, No. 1 = Madison 
Square; Boston, 24 Milk St.; Des 
Moines, 409 Flynn Bldg. 
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Flips and Flings from a Cynic 


“The sweet-tempered cynic is the balance on 
wit and reason ’’— 


the scales between 
Doctor Johnson 

















lf you don’t believe that “thir- 
teen” is a hoodoo, just ask the 
newspaper publishers throughout 
the country. 

“Is thirteen a hoodoo? You bet 
it is!” they will reply in one unan- 
imous chorus. 

“Remember that National Bis- 
cuit Company ad with 13s plas- 
tered all over it, published on Fri- 
day, the 13th of the month, and 
occupying thirteen inches? Well, 
we thought that was a good joke 
on the superstitious, but the joke 
was evidently on us, for not a 
line of National Biscuit Company 
advertising have we seen since 
then, and that was many moons 
ago. We used to think that we 
could count on National Biscuit 
copy, anyhow, whatever happens 
to the advertising business, but 
that ‘thirteen’ ad was a_ sure 
enough hoodoo. Not a contract 
since! No, sir; no more thirteens 
for us!” 

* * * 

There is a certain paper in 
Greater New York that has a 
double-barrel, triple-plated proof- 
reading service since a certain up- 
heaval not long ago. It is worth 
as much as a man’s life now in 
that plant to make a typographical 
error in the ads. 

It came about like this: A big 
chain of grocery stores gave the 
paper some copy for a large ad, 
which featured an article at a bar- 
gain price of 15c. Somebody fell 
down horribly in the composing 
department and printed the price 
at 7c. The newspaper was ex- 
tremely and unctuously apologetic 
and ran the ad over again. Pos- 
sibly a week later the advertising 
manager of the big chain of stores, 
who is said to be one of the wiz- 
ardiest analysts of figures in the 
advertising business, called up the 
newspaper and told them that he 
wanted to save them a trip to see 
him, as there would be no copy 
for Sunday. 


This acted like 
call combined on the newspaper, 
and it sent in its smoothest man 
post-haste to see the advertiser. 
“What is the trouble?” he in- 
quired when he arrived. “The 
trouble is,” smiled the advertising 
manager of the chain of stores, 
“that there is no trouble. I have 
simply made some deductions from 


a fire and riot 


results, and I don’t think I need 
your paper as much as I thought 
I did.” 


“What results?” said the news- 
paper man, a little trembly in the 
knees. 

“Well, not a single customer 
asked for that article advertised 
at 7c, which was a fine bargain 
at 5c. If I can’t get one crack 
out of your readers with such a 
price, how on earth can I hope to 
do any business on our regular 
bargains ?” 

* * * 


Out in W ashington, a new mar- 
riage law went into effect in June, 
compelling applicants for licenses 
to bring certificates and recom- 
mendations of their fitness to mar- 
ry. Since then, Idaho parsons, 
near the Washington border, real- 
izing the desire of many couples 
to escape these conditions, have 
advertised for weddings without 
restrictions. The following is a 
sample of one of these ads: 


Be married in Wallace, where no 
penalties, premiums or restrictions con- 
front Cupid. Come to the Samuels 
Hotel, where a bridal apartment is 
maintained, Judge L. L. Leighty, ‘‘the 
marrying justice,” will tie your knot 
with speed and dexterity. 


* * * 


One of the many lovely rising 
young men in the advertising busi- 
ness, perfectly conscious of his 
good looks and confident of his 
ability to talk (which he consid- 
ered the very first perquisite of an 
advertising man) came to inter- 
view an astute publisher not long 
ago for a job. 
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“As that young fellow talked,” 
yarns this publisher, “L liked him 
more and more, and as he con- 
tinued to talk, | made up my mind 
that he was the fairest lily among 
ten thousand. He continued to 
talk and I decided that I simply 
must have him at all costs. As he 
still continued to talk, I asked my- 
self whether I really did want him. 
He didn’t stop talking, and I 
thought to myself that I didn’t be- 
lieve he was so much after all. He 
talked right on, and then | de- 
cided that I couldn’t possibly use 
him at all. When he _ finally 
stopped, and I told him in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way that I could not 
use him, the poor young chap 
never for a minute realized that 
he had talked himself both in and 
out of a job at one sitting! ja 

* 

There is an ad writer in New 
York, who says that there is only 
one time when he can write good 
copy, and that is after a stiff bout 
with the gloves with anyone who 
will take his punch. “I am not a 
writer by natural inclination,” he 
explains; “I was pulled into it be- 
cause of my sales ability, and if I 
sit down to write at any ordinary 
time, my copy is a fierce proposi- 
tion—a grab-bag of words. Figu- 
ratively speaking, if I want to say 
‘primrose’ I say instead ‘a corolli- 
floral dicotyledonous exogen, with 
a monopetalous corolla and a cen- 
tral placenta.’ 

“T spill ink over the whole sheet 
of foolscap in trying to put on it 
one idea. But it seems as if, after 
I have put on the gloves for a 
while, I can write snappier sen- 
tences and nail the point with a 
straight-arm jab every time. 
Psychologists ought to get busy 
and study out how the suggestive 
force of a left-hand uppercut 
makes my mind capable of deliv- 
ering a similar blow in advertis- 
ing logic.” 

* * * 

One does not have to seek far 
for a joke if one has lots of patent 
medicine literature around. Some 
of the testimonials are fearfully 
and wonderfully fashioned. One 
of these, chanced upon by the 
Cynic-in-Chief, is evidently from 
an aspirant to literary fame, judg- 


ing by the flight of his figurative 
imagination. He writes to a nos- 
trum vender: 


Benevolent Sir.--The wolf of sickne: 
has laid hold of the flock of my health, 


Sic the sheep dogs on him, 
quick ! 
* * * 


The artistic temperament of 
Mile. S. G. Orme, manicurist and 
face beautifier, Cleveland, has been 
rudely shocked. She said so her- 
self on the witness stand last week, 

The Bailey-Wright Company, 
printers, sued Mlle. Orme for $30, 
which was said to be the cost of 
printing an advertising folder sug- 
gested by the manicurist. Mlle. 
Orme emphatically denied ever 
suggesting such a folder. In the 
first place, she said, it does not 
fold right, and then, again, it 
failed to satisfy her ideals, she as- 
serted. 

“IT wanted something real 
catchy,” testified Mlle. Orme, 
“something that would appeal to 
the souls of women. The soul, 
you know, is controlled by the 
beauty that is conveyed to it 
through the eyes. A soulful fold- 
er would naturally have brought 
me trade.” 

Justice Dowling rubbed his head 
three or four times and decided 
that he would continue the case. 

* * * 

Nearly the whole of the work of 
pasteurizing milk for the city of New 
York is done bv Nathan Straus. The 
work is wholly philanthropic, as_ the 
milk is sold for less than the cost price. 
Besides that sold in the pasteurized milk 
depots established by Mr. Straus, 
enormous quantities are given away. 

There is here nothing in any fashion 
resembling the Herald Ice Fund. _ It is 
not philanthropy of the Ice Fund sort. 
Moreover, the Herald has held these 
strange views touching upon_ pasteur- 
ized milk only a short time. Two years 
ago the Herald was shouting its strident, 
aio yo loudest for action by the 
Board of Health looking to the enforce- 
ment of pasteurization of milk. 


The above is a paragraph from 
a long article in New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph (said to have had 
more vicissitudes and to publish 
more pictures of chorus girls than 
any other paper in the world). 
It carries a little Macy advertis- 
ing now. Who knows but that, 
after this, it may publish a little 
more? 
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Johnson-Dienstag-Ayres, an ad- 
vertising agency at San Francisco, 
ig urging on congress a new civil 
calendar. It is acknowledged by 
Lick Observatory to be an im- 
provement over the present one, 
but nobody seems to be getting 
excited about it. Whether the J- 
D-A-people feel that the present 
calendar days are too short to ex- 
pect people to utter their full 
hyphenated firm name doth not 
appear, but it looks susp:cious. 

a a 


J. M. Stelle, president of the 
American College of Dressmak- 
ing, addressed the Kansas City 
advertising club, July 13th, on the 
subject of the “Unwritten Law in 
Advertising.” No reports have 
come in as to what Mr. Stelle con- 
siders the unwritten law in ad- 
vertising. Rumor has been busy 
however. It is said that the un- 
written advertising law is that 
any advertising manager in de- 
fense of the honor of his art, may 
murder any printer who puts bor- 
ders or ornaments in where 
they’re not marked; and that no 
jury in the land will convict him. 

x ok Ox 


It is needless to remark that 
advertising as she is done in 
Mexico differs from the New York 
and Chicago reason-why and mer- 
chandising-by-mail idea, 

Messrs. Mosler, Bowen & Cook, 
representatives for the Burroughs 
Adding Machine in the City of 
Mexico, figured out a short time 
ago that if they wanted the real 
thing in advertising it was a bull- 
fight for them. 

They got 30,000 people together, 
including the Mayor. The expense 
was charged up to advertising. As 
to how many Burroughs the fight 
sold, the data seems a little hazy. 

* * * 

Advertising has scored again. 
Charles F. Crump, manager of a 
Boston open air theater, advertised 
in a local paper for five thousand 
rats. He offered to pay five cents 
each for every live rat delivered 
at his theater during the next 
week. Boys answered with hun- 
dreds of them. Despatches do 
not say whether the manager has 
the rats in his garret or not. 





A message delivered by one 
in whom the recipient has 
confidence and respect, born 
of years of association and in- 
timate knowledge, comes with 
added force and effectiveness. 
This is quite as true of a busi- 
ness advertisement carried in 
a publication as of any other 
message or form of delivery. 


THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE 


established 1881, published at Utica, 
N. Y., is a most notable example of 
established confidence between publisher 
and reader. THE SATURDAY GLOBE 
goes each week into nearly one hun- 
dred and forty thousand homes of 
thrift, comfort and intelligence in the 
most prosperous and progressive sections 
of the United States. 

Its circulation has been secured on 
the merits of the paper alone, and with- 
out the use of premiums or other in- 
ducements. No exchange or free list 
is maintained, sample copies are sent 
only on request, and waste circulation 
of every kind is eliminated. 

THE SATURDAY GLOBE’S method 
of circulation distribution by its own 
boy agents and carriers, who collect 
five cents a copy for it weekly, makes 
it possible for anyone dissatisfied to 
stop at any time, and assures a live, 
thoroughly interested, body of readers. 

If by this talk we have interested you 
sufficiently to cause you to carefully in- 
vestigate THE SATURDAY GLOBE’S 
possibilities as an advertising medium 
for the purpose of reaching the many 
thousands of desirable homes not other- 
wise accessible to you, and to give us 
an opportunity to lay before you per- 
sonally the convincing facts and figures 
in our possession, we will abide the re- 
sult. 


SmitH & Bupp Co., 
Advertising Representatives. 
3runswick Bldg., N. Y.; Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago; Third National Bank 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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O back about 
sixteen years 
and inquire 

into the quarrel The 
Chicago Tribune 
picked with The 
Chicago Herald. 
Learn that upon be. 
ing put to the test by a 
great State Street ad- 
vertiser The Tribune 
utterly failed to give results. The copy was carefully 
prepared. The strongest merchandise in the store 
was attractively described and prices quoted mak- 
ing each offering irresistible. Even with this great 
advantage The Tribune fell down miserably and 
suffered the humiliation of complete defeat. 










Up-to-Date 
Advertising Comedy 






Test the Chicago Daily 
Tribune and 
Watch It Fail 








Span the intervening years until The Tribune engaged one of the 
best advertising writers in the world to prepare a series of advertise- 
ments for another store—a department store of mammoth size and 
wonderful popularity. This happened about a year ago. Ten or twelve 
magnificent advertisements were arranged with unusual care. This 
famous advertising writer was given access to all the merchandise in 
this store, allowed to select whatever in his judgment would “pull” the 
strongest and name prices that made each item a rare bargain. The 
management of the store enthusiastically co-operated with him. He 
was desperately anxious to achieve success, but with all his skill, and 
with the added help of alluring values, The Tribune did not draw 
enough trade to keep one clerk busy during the closing hour in count- 
ing up the cash. The result was a sore disappointment to The Tribune, 
because it was demonstrated then, as it had been many times before, 
that The Daily Tribune did not pay advertisers. 


In these two notable instances why did The Tribune fail? Be- 





cause it did not have the circulation—-did not have it sixteen years 





Big Chance to Make Good, but 
The Daily Tribune Fell Down 


But in recounting the history of The Chicago Daily Tribune’s weak- 
ness in the matter of giving returns to advertisers, The Examiner is 
not confined to two examples. Six years ago a prominent State Street 


ago, did not have it one year ago and does not have it now. 
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House contracted with The Tribune for a page a day in the hope that 
its enterprise wou'd pay, and The Daily Tribune was then given the 
chance of its life to make itself useful as an advertising medium. This 
merchant made an agreement covering a period of three years and 
strove bravely to carry out the contract; but after the drain upon his 
finances had continued more than two years, and it had been proven 
times without number that he was throwing his money away, he was 
compelled to cancel the arrangement.. In this glaring case of incom- 
petency The Tribune put forth herculean efforts to avert disaster. One 
page was inserted in its out-of-town edition to secure mail orders and 
another in its city edition for direct results. Scores of canvassers were 
added to its circulation force, expensive premiums were offered read- 
ers, and thousands of sample copies distributed free, but the labor was 
lost. The copy was the most forceful ever published, but the inevitable 
failure came and the advertising was cut down and then discontinued. 


Why did The Tribune fail? Because it did not 





have the circulation---did not have it then, 





and does not have it now. 





Chicago Tribune Circulation Exaggeration Causes 
Honesty to Be Thrust Upon It 


Brown’s Business Colleges are operated in a number of cities through- 
out the State of Illinois. He made a contract to advertise in The Sunday 
Tribune and the solicitor who secured the business guaranteed that the 
Sunday edition had 600,000 circulation. His advertising was published. 
It did not make good. He protested. The Tribune withdrew the con- 
tract, and to appease Mr. Brown, allowed him to select nineteen other 
daily papers. His advertising was published in these papers at The 
Tribune’s expense. Why? Because The Sunday Tribune did not have 
600,000 circulation. The solicitor knew it when he made the contract, 
and when the falsification was discovered, The Tribune was forced to 
rectify the lie. On’ the basis of the circulation of these nineteen other 
papers The Sunday Tribune was conceded a circulation of about 250,000, 
so that the lie only involved the mere trifle of 350,000 papers—quite a 
modest exaggeration for The Tribune. If The Tribune had a little more 
of this spirit of justice it would restore money to scores of other adver- 
tisers who have not obtained results commensurate with the rates they 
paid, but it is possible that one burst of coerced honesty will last it for 
many years to come. 


The Daily Examiner Gains and The Daily 
Tribune Loses 


_ Innumerable instances can be cited, and names of concerns men- 
tioned, showing The Daily Tribune’s weakness as an advertising me- 
dium, but The Examiner has no desire to draw advertisers into this 
controversy which is being waged in justice to itself and the advertising 
world at large. An inspection of The Tribune's columns will show that 
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but a few of the State Street stores give it business outside of Monday, 
when those houses advertise who refrain from Sunday advertising, 

Those advertisers who stay out, and that means the great majority, 
do so because The Daily Tribune docs not pay. 


This is emphasized by indisputable figures showing that during 





the first five months of 1909 The Tribune lost 109,972 agate lines 





of State Street advertising, while The Daily Examiner gained 





156,388 agate lines. The Tribune lost because it did not give 





results. The Examiner gained because it did give results. 





Medill McCormick’s Half-Million Dollar Dash for 
Tribune Circulation and Advertising 


Joseph Medill founded The Tribune half a century ago. He was 
one of the great editors of his time. When he died his son-in-law, 
Robert W. Patterson, was in charge. Conservative Mr. Patterson, 
under whose management The Tribune paid mighty dividends, was in 
favor of doing business on The Tr:bune’s prestige—the presumption 
that it had circulation. Medill McCormick, a nephew of Joseph Medill, 
called attention to the rapid manner in which The Tribune was sliding 
backward in circulation and argued in favor of modernizing the paper 
and spending money for circulat‘on and business. He won and took 
possession. Mr. Patterson took a vacation. With a reorganized force 
Mr. Medill McCormick began stirring things up. He spent money 
lavishly upon every circulation or business-getting pretext, and he con- 
tinued until over half a million dollars had been tossed into the hopper. 
Of the half a million dollars squandered by The Tribune $200,000 be- 
longed to the little school children of Chicago—about the amount The 
Tribune had cheated them out of up to that time on the shady lease 
it holds from the School Board. The stimulus given circulation and 
advertising was momentary. 3oth slipped away, and Mr. Medill 
McCormick was sent to Switzerland to think it over and recover his 
health. 


Why didn’t The Tribune hold the advertising Medill McCormick 





put into it? Because The Tribune did not have the circulation 





it pretended to have. Why didn’t The Tribune hold the circula- 





tion that Medill McCormick’s big expenditure gave it? Because 





it didn’t publish the sort of a paper the people wanted. 





Line-o’-Type or Two About the ‘‘Aristocratic’’ 
Tribune’s ‘‘Aristocratic’’ Methods 


The Tribune claims to publish an “aristocratic” paper for circula- 
tion among the “aristocracy,” which recalls some of the “aristocratic 
methods it has used to reach the hee ge acy.” It surpassed all other 
Chicago papers in printing the details of the Thaw case. Was it aim- 
ing to reach the “aristocracy?” It has gone further than any other 
paper in reporting the indecencies of the Gingles case. Does it hope, 
by so doing, to advance its circulation with the “aristocracy?” When 
it started its search for Chicago’s Cinderella, promising a golden slip- 
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per to the girl with the smallest foot, going behind the counters of 
stores and into factories and byways, was it seeking more readers 
among the “aristocracy?” The Tribune’s pretensions in the matter of 
class are greater than its possessions in the matter of circulation. It 
has tried with might and main to imitate the Examiner’s comic supple- 
ment, magazine section and other features, and resorted to every con- 
ceivable method to cut into the Examiner’s circulation and advertising. 
In its efforts to undermine The Examiner in the minds of advertisers 
it sent out lying, anonymous letters, one of the most contemptible tricks 


known in business circles. 


Absurd, stupid old Tribune of forty years ago! Steal a few more popular 
features from good live papers, and be up-to-date. Why remain in the ruck of 
the past when it spells failure all along the line? 


The Chicago Tribune’s Daily Circulation and The 
Chicago Daily Examiner’s 


Nobody outside of Ihe Tribune office, and few in it, know what the circulation 
of The Daily Tribune is, but when Mr. Medili McCormick made his famous half- 
a-million-dollar fiasco, it was said to have 45,000 (generous allowance) in the city 
and 15,000 in the country. tibles and other premiums were given. Some few 
thousand Bibles were printed in foreign languages and The Tribune _was_p‘aced 
in homes where its “aristocratic’ English could not be read. When The Tribune 
stopped giving these premiums it lost two-thirds of its increase, so that it now has 
a circulation of about 70,000. The Chicago Daily Examiner has a daily circula- 
lion of 165,253. Of these 140,000 are circulated in Chicago. More than 90,000 
Daily Examiners are delivered by carrier direct to homes. 


That is why The Chicago Daily Tribune does not pay State 


street store advertisers and why The Examiner does. That is 








why The Tribune lost 109,972 agate lines of State Street adver- 


tising in the first five months of 1909 while The Examiner gained 








156,388 agate lines during the same _ period. 





The Tribune’s Pitiful Sunday Circulation Compared 
with the Examiner’s 


The Chicago Sunday Tribune gets out a first country edition called “The Bull 
Pup” and does not sell more than 10,000. On a similar edition The Examiner 
sells 100,000. The Chicago Tribune publishes second and third country editions, 
and on the two docs not seil more than 50,000. The Examiner, on similar edi- 
tions, sells more ‘han 200,000, and besides has two or three other country edi- 
tions. The Chicago Sunday Tribune's city edition does not exceed 100,000. The 
Chicago Sunday Examiner’s city circulation is more than 240,000. These figures, 
so far as The Examiner is concerned, are correct. Nobody knows exactly what the 
circulation of The Tribune is, but liberality has been used in arriving at the result 
given. The Sunday Examiner sells 602,000 papers. The Chicago Sunday Tribune, 
county, city and mailing list, about 200,000, or more than 400,000 less than The 
Exammer. ° Both sell for 5 cents, and the Examiner is non-returnable, so that the 
figures given are net. 


Why this great disparity in favor of The Examiner? The Ex- 





aminer is the kind of paper the vast majority of people want. 
The Chicago Tribune is the kind of paper they do not want, 


and will not want so long as The Tribune continues in its present 











course of mistaking artifice for aristocracy and stupidity for re- 


spectability. 
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ADVERTISING AND AUTO 
RACES 
MORE NEWSPAPER DISPLAY BEING 


USED IN CONNECTION WITH AUTO 
RACES—ACTIVITY OF SUBSIDIARY 
AUTO SUPPLY CONCERNS. 


The automobile manufacturers 
used to lay almost all their ad- 
vertising stress on automobile 
races. They were obsessed by the 
“free” advertising a race gave 
them. There was such a fever of 
racing among the makers that 
they went to absurd, even dishon- 
est lengths. One maker got up a 
little race to see how far an auto 
could run on a gallon of whiskey. 
They were simply crazy for races 
It is said that thee Buick people 
appropriated from $2,500 a week 
upward during the racing season 
to say nothing of manufacturing 
expense. 

A horse race has practically 
no advertising atmosphere about; 
but at an auto race the advertising 
idea, while not cffensively ob- 
trusive, perhaps not even con- 
scious to the spectators, is never- 
theless there in great chunks. 

Think if we should get 30,000 
people cut to witness a contest be- 
tween washerwomen, each one 
known as “Ivory” or “Fairy” or 
“Fels-Naptha,” etc., yet the paral- 
el is there for the automobile 
business. The cars are known by 
their trade-mark names, perhaps 
much more than by the personal- 
ity of the driver. 

But the auto makers who, like 
the Buick, were putting all their 
money into racing and none at all 
into newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising, by and by saw that they 
were reaching racing enthusiasts 
but not the public. Then came 
the press agent fever, when it 
was all the fashion to work the 
newspapers for matter which 
frankly and openly advertised 
them in a way no merchandise be- 
fore or since has been advertised 
gratuitously. Races were faked 
and all kinds of stunts were tried 
to make some semblance of news. 
Some dishonest makers ran a race 
“all by their lonesome” and then 
shouted over its victory over 
many rivals. Chorus girls were 


invited out in autos and_photo- 
graphs taken of them, with the 
name of the car showing. Un- 
suspecting magazines published 
these photos and the auto men 
were gleeful over such free ad- 
vertising. 

The more careful editorial at- 
titude of the newspapers, and 
saner automobile advertising man- 
agement has made races of to- 
day the signal for display adver- 
tising in the newspapers, before 
and after the event. 

An illustration of the more up- 
to-date pl in of advertising and 
auto racing is afforded by the 
recent races at Crown Point, In- 
diana for the Cobe Cup the 
“Western Vanderbilt” event. This 
race was open only to Western 
stock chassis, and as the Western 
auto makers are particularly able 
and keen advertisers, this race 
was especially notable from an 
advertising standpoint. 

The advertising activity began 
a week or ten days previous to 
the race. The tire makers— 
Michelin and Firestone especially 
—occupied three and four column 
newspaper space in Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, etc., and accompanied 
it with much outdoor advertising. 
The automobiles also centered 
newspaper advertising in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Terre- 
Haute and other points within 
100 miles of the race. 

All along the standard road to 
the race from Chicago and other 
points, a great deal of printed 
signs, posters, streamers and 
painted signs had been put up in 
advance, and on the race course 
itself large painted boards were 
prepared. Streamers. kites and 
balloons were used by the tire 
makers. Several progress‘ve auto 
makers, the Peerless, for instance, 
established auto camps for its 
patrons, with refreshments and 
conveniences. 

It is not always realized that 
auto races are as important to tire 
makers as to auto makers. The 
tire which makes a clean score 
has fine advertising argument. 
The Chalmers-Detroit and_ the 
Buick, the winners of the Crown 
Point races, both took heavy 
newspaper display after the races 
to announce their victory. 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


fhan three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MERCHANDISING BY WIRE. 


MAILS TOO SLOW FOR SOME FORMS OF 
CIRCULATING—-A LARGE BUSINESS, 
IN DUPLICATED TELEGRAPH ADVER- 
TISING MESSAGES—USE OF TELE- 
PHONE FOR INQUIRIES. 





In this day of hurry, wires and 
electricity are coming into exien- 
sive use for advertising purposes. 
None of the advertis ng tactics of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica so 
agitated the good English folk as 
did the incident of the telegrams 
some time ago. With newspaper 
and bulletin sign advertising and 
with circular letters the public 
was led to believe that a certain 
specified date was to be the last 
one upcen which special terms of 
subscription set forth would be 
accepted. 

Upon the night previous to the 
day of closing of this special sub- 
scription offer the English postal 
telegraph system was clogged 
with thousands of messages. 
Wire operators who had gone 
home for the day were recruited 
and the best kind of effort made 
to handle the unexpected and siz- 
able bus'ness. Throughout the 
early evening and through the 
night the wires were hot with the 
one message repeated to hundreds 
of addresses. The messages were 
delivered early the following 
morning. 

Most people receive mail in 
these cnlightened days of letter- 
writing, but in many homes the 
reception of a telegram is a pretty 
serious thing still. It savors of 
accidents or deaths or unusual cir- 
cumstances and events. So when 
John Bull woke up to find himself 
the recipient of a telegram he 
took on some importance as he 
read it, 

The telegram had a very per- 
sonal significance. Of course 
John Bull knew that the hand- 
writing was not the sender’s, but 
what he didn’t know was _ that 
there were many other of the 
same kind of messages. It became 
a very personal thing. People an- 
swered those wires by the hun- 
dreds. It just climaxed the most 
daring book subscription cam- 


paign cver 


conducted in Eng- 
land. 


LIG WIRE BUSINESS NOW DONE IN 
ADVERTISING. 

A large gross business is done 
by the American wire com- 
panies with advertisers who find 
that the mails are too slow for 
their purposes. The stockbrokers 
in the several exchanges all have 
lists of customers, some of them 
containing several thousand 
names. When there is anything 
good showing up on the financial 
horizon the list is brought out 
and a message prepared and sent 
to the whole number. There may 
be three or four thousand of these 
wires sent. Of course they pay 
and pay very handsomely, else 
they would not be sent as occas‘on 
suggests. The whole scheme of 
the stockbrokerage business 
seems to be that of nervous ex- 
citement and the exchange of tele- 
grams more or less regular be- 
tween broker and customer, so 
that when the customer receives 
a telegraphic advertisement he ac- 
cepts it as personal to himself. 

This probably is the chief value 
of the telegram as a business pull- 
er. It has all the appearance of 
being individual. The best. cir- 
cular letter gives itself away by 
some device or wording, or in the 
generality of its make-up, as it 
needs to be to fit a wide range of 
people, but the circular telegram 
has all the earmarks of the closest 
personal attention. 

There is no cheap way to tele- 
graph advertising. It is expensive 
and it takes a good big margin of 
profit to allow for its use. 
Neither one of the big companies 
cut their rates for a volume of 
business, although both of them 
are very keen to get the business 
and will do everything that they 
can to get it and give the ad- 
vertiser service. 

The wire companies are: real- 
izing the importance of develop- 
ing business. The Western Union 
Company has a man especially in 
charge of this kind of business. 
\ WIRE CLIMAX FOR SELLING CAM- 

PAIGNS. 

The selling campaign which is 

worked up to a climax and is then 
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topped off with a telegram is 
the best expression of the possi- 
bility of merchandising by tele- 
graph wire. ‘Then the prospect 
is known to have some knowl- 
edge of the scheme from the ad- 
vance matter, letters, etc., sent out 
The telegram comes at the psycho- 
logical period just as the good 
salesman after using up his am- 
munition and while he has the 
customer going says: “Why can’t 
| get your order?” 

Another method of using the 
wires and one which is very pop- 
ular ‘is to include a_ telegraph 
blank with the correspondence, 
the blank being addressed and in- 
structions to the company to col- 
lect from the addressee. The tele- 
graph companies give blanks for 
this purpose and as many as 175,- 
000 blanks have been furnished 
for a single scheme. 

USE OF THE TELEPHONE. 

A large second-hand book store 
not long ago put an ad in the New 
York papers saying simply “When 
you want to buy books or sell 
books just telephone S He 
got a great many orders. 

The New York Taxicab Com- 
pany and other taxi concerns in 
that city have in the past year 
found out that it was an im- 
mensely simple advertising plan 
to advertise very prominently 
their telephone numbers. Then by 
a prompt private wire service 
they distribute the call to the 
proper point. 

In all cities it is a growing prac- 
tice to secure more telephone or- 
ders, from groceries up. Several 
large stores have issued booklets 
endeavoring to educate more peo- 
ple to use the wire for ordering. 

Standing orders that customers 
can wire or ’phone orders at the 
expense of the house are usually 
in effect in all large business 
houses, but the plan could be ad- 
vertised very profitably in order 
to get this plan used more ex- 
tensively. Undoubtedly wire ser- 
vice in advertising can be devel- 
oped very much more profitably. 

8 

A new Cuban agency has been opened 
by Acosta & Cortinas. {t will develop 
Cuban advertising for the United States 


as well as place American advertising 
in Cuban publications. 
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The Biggest 
June 


During June, 1909, The Rec- 
ord-Herald printed more adver- 
tising, both display and classified, 
than in any previous June in its 
history. As compared’ with 
June, 1908, 


Display Advertising 
Gained, . . 278 Cols. 


Classified Advertising 

Gained, . . 155 Cols. 

Not including Tax List 946 
Columns. 


This follows a_ continuous 
gain each month since January, 
the aggregate increase of display 
advertising in six months amount- 
ing to 1,216 columns. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 























You’re 
Lucky 


If you get your catalogue 
or descriptive circular in the 
hands of the average far- 
mer. The catalogue and 
circular are “thumbed” 
about as much as any piece 
of reading material the 
farmer and his family have 
in the house. If you want 
his business and your goods 
and prices are right, he 
would rather trade with you 
than the county seat store. 
That is proved by the suc- 
cess of the big mail order 
houses. 


Farm News 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


goes to 250,000 farm 
homes every month 
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The American Woon 


The recognized and only organ of fftextile 





Circulation 2,000 H 




















The attractiveness of the textile industry as an advertising field for 2," 
engines, boilers, construction materials, mill supplies, and general ag 
advertising, may be readily understood when we state that the " 
amount of power employed in textile manufacturing is more than 
two million horsepower. The AmeRricAN Woot AND Corton Re. Th 
PORTER is the only medium which covers this field. per 
. R ~~ ; : i mil 
Three of the principal elements of usefulness of the AMERICAN Woo1 
: ; ago 
AND Cotton REPORTER have been as follows: ‘ 
un 
1. The AMERICAN WooL AND Cotron REPORTER is a textile school wor 
from which a generation of overseers have graduated into positions wil 
as agents, treasurers, and owners of mills ; and who bear toward the ves 
AMERICAN WooL AND Cotton ReEpoRTER that admiration and te pea 
spect which a successful pupil feels for his teacher. ent 
sha 
A leading cotton manufacturer who dropped into our Boston office not f is | 
long ago, a very successful man, confessed that he is making money s0 he 


rapidly that he is in danger of subordinating all other things to the pur- 
suit of “The Almighty Dollar,” including music, literature and other inter- mil 
ests to which he formerly devoted attention. We were reminded of the 


first time that he called at our office twenty-one years ago, when he was a pre 
common weaver, restless and ambitious, moving from place to place, and Ay 
almost despairing of securing the opening for which his intelligence and ex- 
perience fitted him. Eventually he found himself and gained his present are 
enviable position in the manufacturing world, and then he learned that those cat 
hard and seemingly barren years were the fruitful seed time of his subse- 

quent experience. The Woot anp Cotton Reporter will be twenty-three 

years of age next April, and during that period we have witnessed many | 
great changes in textile ownership and textile methods. The most gratifying | 
change of all has been the development of numerous mill operatives and ae 
overseers into superintendents, agents and mill owners. |The American Wool tor 
AND CotTron ReEporTER is the textile authority of nearly every mill owner : 
and manager of the United States. ; i : ma 


For advertisrates < 


FRANK P. BENETT 


530 Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON 2 Rector St@NEW | 
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ooland Cotton Reporter 


an of iitextile industry of the United States. 


12,0000 Horsepower 








id for 2, The AMERICAN Woot AND Corron REporTER is the promoter of 
neral a general public investment interest in textile manufacturing. 

t the 

than f , 

Rp. The AMERICAN Woot AND Corton Reporter has some feeling of 


personal pride over the present condition of the market for textile 
mili shares. It is almost the pride of the discoverer. Several years 














thes ago we began calling attention to the exceptionally attractive oppor- 
tunities for investment which some of the stocks of cotton and 
chool worsted mills afforded. At that time the number of those who were 
tions willing to recommend mill shares was not large. To the average in- 
d the vestor, and to most of the banking houses even, such securities ap- 
1 re. peared to contain too many elements of risk. It may be said with 
Da, entire correctness that within the last dozen years the market for mill 
shares has passed through three successive stages. The third stage 
e not | is the present one, in which investors are eagerly taking on mill 
Pn } shares with no other knowledge of the managers of the respective 
nter- mills than that they bear good reputation, but with confidence in the 
B properties represented by the shares. Under the influence of the 
9 American Woot AND Corron REporTER the whole American public 
esent are becoming defenders and promoters of textile manufacturing be- 
3 cause of their investments in mill shares. 
three 
nany 
ving » = 3. The AMERICAN WooL AND Corton REporTER is the leading direc- 
oat tory through its advertising columns, of everything that a textile 
wher ff 





manufacturer needs or desires to buy or sell in his business, 










verti@rates address 


ENETT & CO., Inc 


rSt@NEW YORK 308 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
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PEOPLE WHO WILL 
BUY YOUR GOODS 


are the very people who are 
taking an active interest in bee 
culture both for pleasure and 
profit. They are professional 
men, business men, farmers—in 
fact, every desirable class of con- 
sumer. And 35,000 of them are 
regular subscribers to 


GLEANINGS 
IN 
BEE CULTURE 


You can’t advertise your 
goods to these people without 
getting profitable results, because 
they are extensive users of all 
the modern conveniences and 
luxuries. And the most econom- 
ical way to reach them is through 
“GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 
Medina, Ohio 








Iowa Farmer 


(Incorporated ) 


How much do you pay for space ? 
Get in to a live one ata reason- 
able figure, and take time to inves- 
tigate. It is the Standard size and 
the Best of them Editorially. 
Special Investment Offering of 
the Iowa Farmer Publishing 
Cc y of Dub » Iowa. 





Ten dollars per deve: 7 per cent. 
guaranteed Stock now on sale, 
The amount of stock offered is 
very limited. The Investment is of 
a character rarely, if ever, offered to 
the Public. The entire amount re- 
alized from the sale of the stock goes 
into the development of the publi- 
cation you can farm by. A large 
sum will be invested in an experi- 
mental farm, to make IOWA 
FARMER more practical and 
profitable. Investors also partici- 
pate in all earnings over and above 
the fixed rate of interest. Address, 


lowa Farmer Publishing Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 














“As Ye Cultivate so shall the 
Harvest Be.’’ 


Campbell's 
DOLeNUIG Farmer 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
A High Class Monthly Farm Magazine 


The only publication in the U. S. 
devoted to Scientific Soil tillage— 
commonly known as Dry Farming 


10,000 


clean enthusiastic circulation—read 
thoroughly each month from cover 
to cover 


Accepts clean advertising through 
all agencies. Send for sample copy 
and rate card direct to 


Campbell’s Soil Culture Company 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
or S. M. GOLDBERG 


Special Representative 


505 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








325,000 POCKET-BOOKS 


of buying housewives awaft your 
message in 


THE LARKIN 
FAMILY MAGAZINE 


A family publication, published 
solely for the housewife and her 
needs. Clean advertising ap- 
pertaining to this class is solic- 
ited. No patent medicine or 
traudulent copy accepted. 


Change in Rate 


Beginning with the October 
issue the rate will be $1.25 a 
line, although orders received 
before Sept. 1st for Oct., Nov. 
or Dec. will be accepted at the 
present rate of $1.00 per line. 
As the advertising space is 
limited, early reservations are 
necessary. 

A postal. will bring full in- 
formation and sample copies. 


The Larkin Family Magazine 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

New York City, W. C. Kimsatt, 

Inc., 1 Madison Ave.; Boston, 

FES Brseeatt, Inc., 6 Beacon 

St.; Chicag J. Macponatp, 

1722 1st Natl Bank Bldg. 
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“AMERICAN” BECOMES A 
15-CENT MAGAZINE. 


FORTY PAGES TO BE ADDED AND SCOPE 
ENLARGED —-IMITATION MUCK- 
RAKING THE ONLY KIND THAT 
TIRES, SAYS JOHN S. PHILLIPS. 





Another ten-cent magazine has 
raised its price to fifteen cents, 
leaving Munsey’s, the original ten- 
cent magazine, the only one left at 
that price. 

The American Magazine an- 
nounces that its price will be 
fifteen cents beginning with Octo- 
ber. Simultaneously with this an- 
nouncement is made another, that 
forty more pages of illustration 
and text will be added, and the 
general scope of the magazine en- 
larged. It is announced also that 
a campaign to increase circulation 
from twenty to fifty per cent has 
been begun. 

In explanation of the increase, 
John S. Phillips, publisher, says 
that the reasons for deserting the 
ten-cent price are principally the 
increase in the price of paper and 
other publishing expense, includ- 
ing editorial, and the desire to en- 
large the size and scope. 

“Prices of everything have 
much increased and editorial ex- 
pense has followed suit. Fiction, 
investigative articles and illustra- 
tion all costs much more than it 
did not many years ago. Perhaps 
it would be even more accurate to 
say that publishers are more am- 
bitious, reaching out for better 
and finer work, involving more 
expense, and being less easily sat- 
ished than before. 

“I felt that I must have more 
room to spread the things I was 
planning for the magazine. The 
scope of the American Magazine 
cannot be crowded into the old 
allotment of text pages. We need 
more space and a full, free scope, 
for the magazine in this country 
is securing a stronger and strong- 
er hold on the public. It is reach- 
ing the vital interests of Ameri- 
cans, and they are realizing it. 
Lord Northcliffe, when over here, 
expressed wonder at the solid 
hold of the American magazines 
as compared to the declining hold 
of British magazines, which he 


frankly admitted. As I told him 
then, | believe that it is because 
the American magazines are show- 
ing Americans that they are most 
earnestly working for their inter- 
est and their entertainment. 

“I have many evidences of the 
unerring sense of the magazine 
reader in feeling the psychological 
attitude behind the magazine 
pages—the sincerity of purpose, 
the patience and accuracy, the 
serious, aggressive endeavor to 
serve the public. They get it, if 
it’s there, and it holds them loyal. 
But it has got to be real, not de- 
liberate and planned —it must 
come from the unconscious indi- 
viduality of the magazine. 

“Magazine readers are not tired 
of muck-raking, much opinion to 
the contrary. But what they are 
tired of is imitation muck-raking 
—the insincere sensationalism. 
None of us ever gets tired of a 
true sensation—it is only the man- 
factured, yellowed and _ forced 
muck-raking that makes any of 
us impatient. And the magazine 
which seriously and _ intelligently 
serves its readers with facts they 
ought to know cannot fail to in- 
terest.” 

—_—_—+o+____ 
“COMMON SENSE 

FROM IT. 


GOT IDEAS” 





WEAVER os Co. 
Rocu_Ester, N. July 2, 1909. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ aie 

The writer, who is attending to the 
advertising for this concern, is reading 
with very much interest Printers’ INK. 
We are taking it regularly and wish 
to express our appreciaton of the merits 
of your valuab‘e publication and_ we 
are frank to say that we have obtained 
some of the most common-sense ideas 

from it that we have ever run across. 

S. J. Weaver, 
Advertising Manager. 


a So 


A NEW BOSTON MAGAZINE. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has decided to publish a magazine to 
he known as the Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, devoted to the industrial and 
commercial interests of Boston and New 
England. The first issue is expected 
to appear September Ist. 





A new poultry journal will be started 
soon in Buffalo. The American Poul- 
try Publishing Company has been or- 
gapines to finance it. Those interested 
are M. Curtis, P. T. Woods, M.D., 
and : O. Schi! ling, of Rochester, 
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DO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 
IGNORE THEATRICAL 
PROFESSION ? 


OPPORTUNITY. FOR ADVERTISERS TO 
ADVERTISE THEIR GOODS TO AN 
ESPECIALLY WELL-TO-DO CLASS OF 
PEOPLE WHO USE MUCH HIGH- 
GRADE MERCHANDISE, 


By D. Morris Jones. 
Although an actor, I am very 
much interested in advertising, 
and I am surprised that the com- 
mercial concerns spending small 
fortunes in advertising their 
goods have never thought of mak- 
ing a direct appeal to the mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession. 
Actors and actresses are to-day 
the best paid people in America. 
No_ high - salaried advertising 
writer or advertising solicitor 
makes by half the sums paid to 
the recognized “star.” I know 
of over one hundred stars who 
receive a larger salary than does 
President Taft. The average sal- 
ary paid to the average actor or 
actress is from $75 to $150 per 
week, for a season of thirty-two 
weeks. How many men occupy- 
ing important positions in busi- 
ness concerns get this salary? 
The vaudeville performer is 
even better paid. In a_ recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, Percy G. Williams, the 
vaudeville theatre manager, stated 
that he paid Miss Vesta Tilly 
$3,000 per week, and he consid- 
ered her cheap at that figure. The 
performer in vaudeville who is 
known as a headliner makes be- 
tween $200 and $2,500 per week. 
Hartley Davis, in an article in 
Everybody's Magazine, some years 
ago, entitled “In Vaudeville,” 
wrote of even larger salaries. 
To-day, in this age of wonder- 
ful achievements, several New 
York City banks and trust com- 
panies are doing what ten years 
ago was considered the acme of 
foolishness. They have men so- 
liciting the deposits of theatrical 
folk 
do not want to insult intelli- 
gence by saying that every one 
connected with the stage is enjoy- 
ing prosperity. But, like a good 
salesman, a good actor commands 
a large salary. What I do claim 
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is that the actor’s chronic hard- 
upness exists only in the mind of 
the professional joke writer. 

And yet, a perusal of recent is- 
sues of the New York Clipper, 
Dramatic Mirror, Variety, Tele- 
graph, Dramatic News and Star 
fail to show the advertisements 
of those concerns whose goods 
could be advertised with profit 
to the merchants in those papers. 
(I do not include the Theatre 
Magazine, which is published for 
theatre- goers). 

Shaving soap and razors should 
be advertised in the _ theatrical 
papers, for no class of men must 
shave as often as actors. An 
actor who attempts to apply his 
grease paints before he is shaved 
will have the time of his life try- 
ing to remove it at the close of 
the performance. Business men 
may wear a beard or a mustache, 
but the actor must shave. Yet 
no manufacturer of shaving soap 
or razors has ever advertised in 
any of the recognized theatrical 
papers. 

That actresses are the best- 
dressed women in this country is 
proven by the fact that the first- 
night performances are attended 
by dressmakers, milliners, corset 
makers, etc., for the sole purpose 
of getting ideas in regard to dress, 
thereby bearing silent testimony 
that actresses, to a great extent, 
set the fashions. The leading 
fashion journals illustrate and de- 
scribe the gowns worn by act- 
resses free of charge, and many 
of the daily newspapers do the 
same thing. Strange to say, I 
have yet to see thé advertise- 
ments of these silk and woolen 
goods merchants in the Clipper or 
the Mirror. 

Neither do the manufacturers 
of toilet articles advertise in the 
theatrical papers, and, if they will 
tell me a class of women who 
buy more face powder, cold cream 
and other beautifying articles than 
actresses, I would be grateful for. 
the information. 

Every actor playing the role of 
a robber, burglar, detective, etc., 
must have a revolver, and the 
only concerns that have ever ad- 
vertised in an amusement journal 
are the Hopkins & Allen Co. and 
the Iver Johnson Co. 
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But the strangest thing of all is 


that whiskey, wines and beer, and 
even cigarettes are not advertised 
in any of the theatrical papers. 
Every hotel and restaurant man 
in the United States makes spe- 
cial efforts to secure theatrical 
patronage, for when the profes- 
sion has set its seal of approval 
upon a “lobster palace” that place 
is always a success. 

None of the prominent trunk 
concerns are advertising in the 
theatrical papers, despite the fact 
that the actor spends the greater 
part of his life on tour. He al- 
ways has two trunks, one marked 
“hotel,” in which he keeps his 
street clothing. The expressman 
knows that the, trunk marked “ho- 
tel” goes to the inn, and the other 
trunk, which is labeled “theatre,” 
goes to the playhouse. 

There are numerous articles 
that should be brought to the at- 
tention of the actor, who is always 
a liberal spender. Actors and 
actresses read the theatrical pa- 
pers, for these journals print the 
news in which they are interested 
and which is never found in other 
publications. 

Why has the advertiser ignored 
the actor? I cannot believe that 
it is prejudice against the pro- 
fession, for we are living in an 
age of light and reason. What is 
the trouble? 

a ae 

ADVERTISING ACTIVITY IN 
aaeerre® 


Last week was a time of celebration 
in New Jersey. So proud were the Jer- 
sey Cityites that the opening of the 
new tunnels was heralded throughout 
Greater New York by means of posters 
and newspaper advertising paid for by 
the Jersey City peopie, calling attention 
to the event. 

Newark, a few days previous, also 
opened a big event with celebration. 
This was the brilliant lighting of Mar- 
ket street, paid for by Newark adver- 
tisers. It is now called “The Great 
White Way,” and received a great deal 
of advertising throughout the country 
as the best lighted city in the United 
Srates. The step toward better light- 
ing was taken by Newark merchants 
who believed that good light is only 
another form of publicity. 

——————~+e-—_—__ 


The Technical Index, a comprehensive 
record of current technical literature 
pomien in Belgium, announces that 
ereafter it will be represented in the 
United States by the Geo. H. Gibson 
Company, New York City, 
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FORWARD 


The Southern 


Ruralist 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Advances Its Rates 
to 50c. per line 
September | st 


The present rate of 40c. a line 
was based on a circulation of 
100,000, but the circulation has 
run far in excess of this, reach- 
ing 115,000 in March. The pa- 
per has "always given more circu- 
lation than promised. 

It is impossible to stand still. 
The Southern Ruralist must go 
forward as it has always done. 
This Fall the paper will put on 
the biggest subscription campaign 
in its history, and beginning in 
September guarantees you a cir- 
culation of 125,000 copies. This 
is why the rate must be ad- 
vanced, but you will note that it 
is only advanced pro rata with 
the circulation, 

In proof that the paper will 
go forward, your attention is in- 
vited to the following statement, 
showing what has been done in 
the past six years: 








Aver. cir. Advertising 
Date. for year, line rate. 
1908.00.02 BU,BEL.occcccccce 10c 
TOO6 ccc SETOL. cc ccacvces 15c 
BO cone GRRE cs ciinsccees 20c 
DBG6 «is GOBES i sccsivcs cee 25c 
ee | eerie 30c 
1908. rr 


(2 IN ter September Ist) . 40c 


1909(1st four months) 
07,475 .... coe 40€ 


If you have used the Southern 
Ruralist you know what a puller 
it is. If you have not used it 
you have overlooked a big chance 
to get business. Sample copy 
and full information will be sent 
on_ request. 

On orders placed before Sep- 
tember Ist the 40c per line 
rate will be allowed for the 
balance of 1909. 








Southern Ruralist Co. 


20 South Forsyth Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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The Fast The development 

of automobile 

Growing advertising and 

Automobile manufacture is 
Industry ‘the wonder of 


the world. The American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association 
has just finished an analysis of 
the automobile industry, which 
shows that it has grown from two 
million dollars in 1898 to one 
hundred and thirty millions in 
1908. The association estimates 
that there are now about 160,000 
automobiles in the United States, 
or just about twice as many as 
there are in Europe. Sixty-nine 
thousand automobiles are regis- 
tered in New York State alone. 
There are now 2,500 agents, to 
say nothing of hundreds of sub- 
agents. The recent panic showed 
little falling off in the automobile 
business, and constantly growing 
advertising activity has been a 
marked feature of the business. 
No business has ever had so phe- 
nomenal a development. It is said 
that few people have been able to 


INK. 


secure any of the three or four 
leading automobiles since last No- 
vember, so heavy has been the 
demand. The same condition pre- 
vails with other makes. 

Quite contrary to the prevalent 
idea that the best cars are made 
in Europe is the fact that in 1907 
$5,750,972 worth of automobiles 
were exported, and only $3,157,168 
imported. 

‘Yo ene who is interested in 
watching the progress of adver- 
tising and trade-winning, no inore 
interesting spectacle exists than 
the advertising campaign now be- 
ing waged by scores of progres- 
sive manufacturers to se/l more 
automobiles in this country. Par- 
ticularly interesting is the effort 
to sell more automobiles to farm- 
ers, and to make cars tha: will 
appeal to those of medium income. 

“It is safe to say,’ says Mr. 
Page, of the Chalmers-Detroit 
Company, “that there will be built 
in the United States this year two 
hundred thousand cars. Even the 
low average of $1,500 for each car 
would mean an output valued at 
$300,000,000 for the United States. 
Cleveland alone will build more 
than thirty million dollars’ worth 
of automobiles.” 

The tremendous demand for 
autos is shown by the fact that 
1492 cars were ordered from one 
new concern’s recent advertising 
in ten days. 

In addition to the general ad- 
vertising, it is estimated that over 
a million dollars are spent in auto 
trade journals yearly, 





Advertising A. peculiar com- 
as a Last pliment is paid to 

advertising as a 
Resource method of influ- 
encing the public 
by the decision of such concerns 
as the Interborough Rapid Tran: t 
Company, New York, and _ th: 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany to begin a campaign of ad- 
vertising. Both of these concerns, 
after years of decided unpopular- 
ity and the failure of many other 
steps toward reconciliation (among 
them press agentism), have se- 
lected display advertising as the 
one panacea remaining which can 
lift them out of their slough. 
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There is something unfortunate 
in all this, as well as a significant 
object lesson to other corpora- 
tions. The yoke falls pretty heav- 
ily on advertising in such cases, 
and it will not be surprising if the 
Philadelphia Company, like the 
New York Company, fails to win 
a great amount of public confi- 
dence by its advertising. The time 
to advertise, like the time to lock 
the stable door, is not after con- 
fidence has departed, but all the 
time. Advertising at such a late 
day, and at such a critical pass, 
seems like deliberately putting salt 
on a bird’s tail after you have 
scared it to the limit. 

As William G. McAdoo said on 
July roth, at the opening of the 
tunnels connecting Jersey City 
with Manhattan, the policy of 
frankly taking the public into con- 
fidence and sincerely trying to 
offer good service is infinitely 
wiser policy than the well-known 
corporation attitude of “the public 
be damned.” 

The time to advertise frankly to 
the public is not after every sly 


and underground method has 
failed. The corporation seeking 


to do business by the favor or 
trade of the public needs adver- 
tising just as greatly as it needs 
clerks to transact business. It is 
only the thick-skulled who fail to 
see that it is the reputation of 
your concern that is worth more 
than half a million made in sharp 
practice, and reputation is won 
nowadays mostly by good adver- 
tising backed up with the goods. 


Advertise- The : h yper- 
ments as a 7" ary 
Literat man who shud- 

ure dered at adver- 


tisement writing, 
as described in The Griddle not 
long ago, is in far less i!lustrious 
literary company than he imag- 
ines. It has been shown recently 
that some of our greatest literary 
geniuses have, as a matter of fact, 
done considerable writing of ad- 
vertisements. For instance, the 
Bookman for July cites the fact 
that Thackeray not only wrote 
advertisements for the Gornhill 
Magazine, but also wrote a num- 
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ber of posters advertising his own 
book. Again, there was Charles 
Dickens, who wrote advertise- 
ments for a number of his own 
products. 

Perhaps most interesting of all 
is the fact that anyone can see 
an advertisement designed by 
George Du Maurier, the famous 
artist and author of “Trilby,” 
every time he looks at a label for 
Apollinaris mineral water. The 
same label is used to-day as was 
designed by Du Maurier for 
George Smith, the publisher and 
founder of the Cornhill Magazine 
and also the principal stockholder 
of the Apollinaris company. 

It is also well known by Shake- 
spearian scholars that Shakespeare 
designed a number of heraldic 
shields for famous persons for 
pay—a work which cannot be 
termed anything else than adver- 
tising work. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
literary value of advertising is 
given by the publication recently 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of a 
book devoted to the advertise- 
ments of the Spectator, the fam- 
ous English magazine of the sev- 
enteenth century. No one has at- 
tached any human interest to these 
ads of Queen Anne’s time until 
now, and yet a literary critic of 
the book said the other day that 
these ads gave a more delightful 
insight into human life of that 
period than all the literature pub- 
lished. One thing shown by this 
book which seems to. surprise 
some people is that Queen Anne’s 
folk seem to have believed quite 
extensively in advertising. Pub- 
lishers, merchants, theatre man- 
agers, real estate men, swindlers, 
quacks, educational institutions, 
dancing masters, boarding - house 
keepers, horse dealers, carriage 
makers, insurance companies and 
persons seeking employment are 
all represented in the Spectutor 
ads. The same “Lost and Stolen” 
column is there, and bargain sales 
seem to have been as common 
then as now. Mrs. Attaway an- 
nounces that she has on hand “A 
fresh and clean parcel of silk 
gowns for sale at a cheaper rate 
than ordinary,” and particularly 
mentions “calarmancol gowns 
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lined with satin and poplins, large 
size, 30s; middling at 28s.” 

Another concern offers “morn- 
ing gowns for men and women in 
rich damasks, satins, calicoes and 
stuffs with very suitable linings, 
to be sold much cheaper than the 
shops can afford, the goods being 
bought of people that broke.” Mr. 
Fary, a dealer in chocolate, an- 
nounces that “in spite of the fact 
that duty on cocoanuts has been 
doubled, he will continue to sell 
at his usual rates until September 
next.” He also offers “green tea 
at 10 shillings the pound, equal in 
goodness to most green teas sold 
at 13 and 14 shillings a pound”’— 
which certainly has the modern 
department store copy ring. 

The author, in his comments on 
this book, shows how the publish- 
ers of the Spectator evidently ac- 
cepted all advertising offered, in- 
cluding swindlers and nostrum 
men, with serene indifference to 
modern-day ideas of publishing 
responsibility for advertising. The 
patent medicine business in those 
days was evidently doing a land- 
office business. 

The significant thing about this 
book reviving the Spectator ads 
is that it may indicate what might 
at some future day be done with 
present-day advertising. As a 
document of human interest, ad- 
vertisements are the real thing. 
Some day historians may say, 
“Tell me the ads they read, and 
I will tell you to what age or 
condition of civilization they be- 
long.” 


Another 1o-cent 
Ten-Cent ™agazine has 


gone to 15 cents. 
This leaves Mun- 
seys with an ab- 
solutely clear field. Mr. Phillips’ 
explanation of the change in price 
of the American Magazine is log- 
ical and straightforward, and goes 
down deep in publishing princi- 
ples. 

It ought to be said, however, 
that the pioneer publishers who 
maintained some years ago that 
the 10-cent magazine was a possi- 
bility cannot by any means be said 
to have failed to demonstrate the 


Magazines 


success of the idea. The 10-cent 
magazine, judged by the ratio of 
values existing six or eight years 


ago, was a splendidly practicable 
idea, and succeeded unquestion- 
ably. 


General increases in value make 
the 15-cent mz iwazine as cheap in 





price as the 10-cent magazines 
were. 

The Tariff ‘Vhe plan now 

Free List being successfully 

urged by Presi- 

and dent Taft, to put 


Advertising certain raw ma- 
terials on the free list and reduce 
the tariff on their finished prod- 
ucts, is likely to bring a fair 
volume of foreign advertising to 
this country. 

Take the products of leather, 
for instance. They are many and 
important—shoes being the prin- 
cipal item. The New England 
shoe men have been keen for free 
hides, as the domestic supply is 
inadequate, but they have not 
been expecting an accompanying 
reduction on finished products. 
Such a reduction is likely to 
bring the advertising of foreign 
shoes of the cheaper kind here 
and also leather products of many 
kinds. The same is true of other 
materials affected by the tariff. 

As a general proposition it may 
be said that the letting down of 
the tariff wall to some extent 
will encourage foreign advertis- 
ing and stir up many new Ameri- 
can advertisers. 





Warning Printers’ INK 
nae oe © oe 
everyone against 

scription being duped by 
Fakers subscription fak- 


ers, claiming to represent this pub- 
lication. At least one of these 
has been operating in various 
cities recently. 

No money should be given to 
subscription agents, and as a pre- 
caution Printers’ INK suggests 
that checks be made payable only 
to Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany. Information of any sub- 
scription faker will be greatly 
appreciated, for all such will be 
vigorously prosecuted. 
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750,000 


Guaranteed 


Who feels most confidence in a particular publi- 
cation—the purchaser of a dozen, or the subscriber 
to one or two? 


Because it gives them what they cannot get any- 
where else, three-quarters of a million (750,000) of 
the best middle class people are now yearly sub- 
scribers to 


O-DAY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and thousands upon thousands more are enrolling 
with us from month to month. 





The people want our book, and as fast as it comes 
to their attention, they buy it on yearly subscription. 


TO-DAY’S is a power with its following—hence, 
it’s a producer. Try it out and be convinced. 


Ask any of us to teil you more about it. 


D. L. DAVIS, Advertising Manager 
WARREN, PENN. 


BURTON R. FREER HOWSE & LITTLE 
Eastern Manager Western Managers 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMENTS ON THE ANNI- 
VERSARY ISSUE. 
PROMINENT ADVERTISING MEN 
WRITE UNSOLICITED LETTERS 1N 
PRAISE OF “PRINTERS’ INK” IN 
GENERAL AND THE 2IST ANNI- 
VERSARY ISSUE IN PARTICULAR. 


The appreciation with which 
Printers’ INK is regularly read, 
and the special appreciation of the 
anniversary issue of July 14th, by 
advertising men throughout the 
country is proved by the letters 
which are being received daily. 

The new and aggressive edi- 
torial policies, its constructive 
efforts and its undisputed leader- 
ship in the advertising field are 
acknowledged and commended in 
these letters in a way that leaves 
no doubt of sincerity. 

Here are a few of the letters: 


‘HE HerBertT KaurMAN AND Hanpy Co. 
Curcaco, July 20, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

This is the first “letter to the editor” 
that I have ever written. I am prac- 
tically forced to write it because of 
your twenty-first anniversary, 

I read the first number of PRINTERS’ 
Inx. My father Moses P. Handy, 
showed it to me and told me that I 
cought to read it as mv trade paper. He 
used to read it himself constantly and 
give it to me, and I suppose that since 
that time I have read considerably more 
than half of the numbers published. 

Printers’ Ink always has had the 
same general appearance and size, but 
its editorial policy and contents have 
varied greatly. I have been delighted 
with the recent improvement and think 
at present it is better than it has ever 
been. 

The twenty-first anniversary number 
is first-rate. In advertising carried it 
mus: be a source of pride to the man- 
agement, but the average numbers of 
to aay are even better except in quan- 
titv. 

I write this note then to congratulate 
you on the excellence of the regular 
weekly issues which come pretty near 


tc being ideal. 
Wa. M. Hanpy, 
Vice-President. 


SysTEM. 
Curcaco, July 17, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

Because all of us who read its pages 
each week have been taught during the 
last year to expect unusual things of 
Printers’ INK é 

Is no reason why you shouldn’t be 
congratulated upon the exceptional ap- 
pearance and helpfulness of the twen- 
ty-first birthday number of our maga- 
zine, 





So let me congratulate you now 

I haven’t the least idea where the 
persistent, up-and-at-it spirit now dom. 
inating every issue is going to carry us 

but as long as it continues to blaze 
new trails, exploit new, untouched cam. 
naign problems’ and so clearly describe 
those now in the limelight as to make 
better advertising men of us all—more 
power -to you, 

After thirteen years a reader, I con- 
sider the Anniversary Number I have 
just read to be. without exception, the 
best ever. Not on account of mere 
size or typographical excellence, under- 
stand—but because of the specific and 
timely helpfulness of its contents, 

With more ‘“‘good wishes,” I am 

). D. Cooke. 


NationaL Leap Company. 
New York, July 21, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

PrinTErs’ Ink is getting too enterpris- 
ing. I have no objection to it except 
that it is too good. Here I’ve had up 
my sleeve for several months one of 
the very plans which you suggest in 
your issue of July 14, and now you are 
putting vhe idea into the heads of 
others! You should be ashamed of 
yourself! f 

But 1’ll let it pass if you will not 
stir it up any more. With congratula- 
tions on your anniversary and with best 
wishes, I am 

O. C. Harn, 
Advertising Manager. 


GENUINE BANGoR SLATE Co. 
Easton, Pa., July 15, 1909. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Congratulations for Printers’ Inx’s 
twenty-first birthday. May it live long 
and prosper. I feel particularly kindly 
and grateful to it, since it was Print- 
ERS’ Ink that first directed my atten- 
tion to the advertisine field, in which I 
lave since achieved somewhat of a suc- 


cess. 
With kind regards, I remain, 
C. R. Lippmann, 
Advertising Manager. 





Srreet RatLways ADVERTISING Co. 
Curcaco, July 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The July 14th issue of Printers’ Ink 
has just come to my desk, and I hasten 
to congratulate the “coming of age” of 
PrinTERS’ INK. 

I congratulate the present owners on 
the presentation of a twenty-one-year 
old trade publication for advertising 
that has no superior in that they have 
made such tremendous strides forward 
—not only over twenty-one years ago, 
but even one year ago. ; 

It is altogether creditable to the abil- 
ities of the gentlemen now moulding 
its future. 

Tuomas BALMER, 
Advertising Counsel. 





New York, July 15, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ; 
I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on the twenty-first 
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anniversary number of Printers’ InK 
which reached my desk this week. ha 
is well worth while to be proud of z 
riving at the age of discretion when Pol 
have accomplished something, long  be- 
fore reaching that period. I consider 
Printers’ INK one of the strongest 
factors in the development of good “ad- 
vertising and on the occasion of your 
birthday wish you many more years 
of continued prosperity. 

The fine representation of advertis- 
ing in the columns of the current issue 


is proof itself that your efforts have 
been appreciated. With best wishes, 
I am, 

Dan A. Carrott, 


Special Representative. 





tue Bratne-Tuompson Co. 
a AGENCY, 
CincinnatI, O., July 17, 1909. 

Editor of "bcd gt 

Just let me get in a congratulatory 
word or two over the “looks” of that 
edition which marked the attainment 
of the majority of ‘The Little School- 
master. ’ 

I can remember Printers’ INK when 
I was a fledgling reporter on the Cin- 
cinnati Znquirer, and while I didn’t 
know then that I was nursing any 
germs of advertising knowledge, I re- 
call that I found at that time much to 
interest me in the little paper which 
has grown to be such a splendid ex- 
ample of the rower of publicity when 
judiciously exercised. 
j Ren Mucrorp, Jr. 





Tue Wo. J. Ortiver Mrc. Co. 
Manufacturers of Chilled Plows. 
KNoxvILLe, TENN., July 21, 1909. 








Editor Printers’ INK: 
We are just in receipt of marked 
copy of Printers’ InK for Ju‘y 14th, 


we note with much , les 1S- 
“coming of age.’ 

Be good enough to accept our sincere 
felicitations. We only hope you will 
enjoy many more birthdays—each serv- 
ing only to add strength and _ prestige 
to what is already the soundest ana 
most discriminating advertising periodi- 
cal publishe 

Tue Wm. J. Ortver Mrce. Co., 

By J. M. Brewer, Jr. 


which issue 
ure marks your 





MorGeEn-Journat, 
New York, Phd 7, 1909. 
Manager of Printers’ InK: 

While enjoying the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of taking part in the annual cele- 
bration of a similar event for at least 
fifty years more, I tender my friend, 
your president, J. D. Hampton, and 
you as general manager, my sincere con- 
gratulations and best wishes. 

Joun SCHROERS, 
General Manager. 





Tue Brooxktyn Stanparpd UNION, 


July 14, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
And so you are twenty-one. 
Well, you are large for your age, 


as befits the father of the 
you have had. 
F. R. HuntTsMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


and sturdy, 
large family 
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More Circulation 
than all (three) other 
Portland Dailies 


combined. 


Evening Express 
Portland, Maine 


A Two-cent Evening Paper— 
live, clean, aggressive, com- 
prehensive. 





The Best Woman’s Page. 
The Best Sporting Page. 
The Best Financial Page. 
The Best Local News. 
TheMost Telegraph News. 


Largest Daily Circulation in Maine! 





JULIUS 


AUTOMOBILE 
WANTED 


In exchange for 


MATHEWS, Representative 











Magazine Space 


The space may be used 
any time up to and in- 
cluding May, 1910. 


Address, “ Automobile,” 
care Printers’ Ink, 12 
West 31st St., New York. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” SUGGES- 
TIONS STIR UP FURNI- 
TURE ADVERTISING. 





MAYHEW AND COWAN NOW 
TISING FURNITURE ALONG 
LAID DOWN IN “PRINTERS’ INK 
CONSTRUCTIVE CAMPAIGN ARTICLE 
—SELLING THROUGH DEALERS TO 
HIGH-CLASS TRADE, 


ADVER- 
LINES 


” 





That furniture manufacturers 
have been wakened up since the 
article was published some months 
ago in Printers’ INK, showing the 
possibilities for furniture adver- 
tising, is proved by the furniture 
advertising which has recently ap- 
peared in the standard magazines. 

Two very high-class furniture 
concerns — Mayhew, Milwaukee, 





This Mark Identifies the Best American Furniture 


The vogue of the cheap, 


the gaudy, the flimsy, the temporary, the un- 
ae in American household art is passing. 
The vogue of the merely expensive is passing. 
The vogue of the import stamp also 


iS passing. 


Americans are demanding the unqualified best 
in furniture and are finding that it bears an 
American name. 


Mayhew Furniture 


never has departed from the canons of good 
taste in design and strict integrity in manufac- 
ture, even in the years when the demand for such furni- 
ture was limited to the few, and when “the few” made 
their — mostly abroad. 

The Mayhews have aimed at developing a demand for 
the best C oy | nothing else; therefore do not now 
find it necessary to “grade up’’ their product to meet 
a developed American taste. 

The Mayhew method o 


f presenting its lines for your inspection is as superior as 
ities have examples 
intelligently. They have also the Mavnrw Cannon Prinrs—11 x14 inches in size 
- you the various styles they do not carry in stock 
Every Mayhew dealer, therefore, is able to show you the entire Mayhecw line ot 
more than a thousand patterns — representative examples on the floor, and supplemen 
tary pieces by photograph. It is a satisfying way of securing the widest chowe 
The Mayhew line includes 2 wide range of perfect examples in the Adams, Chippen 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewh Elzabethan—all the important English periods—ako 
‘Amwicon Colonial tad laturious upholsered furniture ia Morecce and fabric 
coverings 
‘We do not distribute any conventional ‘‘booklets,"* because the best 
I illustrations are widely used to advertise interior 
in your interest as well as our own, that you 


See Mayhew Furniture at your Dealer's 





and Cowan, Chicago—are now 
using page space with very high- 
class copy and typographic: il lay- 
out, both suggesting stability, re- 
liability and artistic design. The 
August copy for Mayhew particu- 
larly emphasises the strong point 


INK. 


made by Printers’ INK's imagins 
ary furniture campaign in calling 
attention to the undesirability of 
the gaudy, flimsy and temporary 
furniture now so widely sold, 
Both of these concerns follow 
the idea laid down by Printers’ 
INK in selling through dealers ; 
and Mayhew does not even offer 
booklets, on the assumption that 





THE WORLD'S FINEST FURNITURE SHOPS 
and the /ergest building in the world devoted exclusively to the 
making of nne furniture. It is new manufacturing home of 


Cowan Cabinet: Work 
The World's Standard in 
Mahogany Period~Fiurniture 


‘Vhs great building faces the Late Shore Drive in Chicago, America’s finest boulevard, 
1s sx somes in hewght, and extents the length of a block, frow Obio w Ontario Streets 


These shops are the eurgrowth of a ry purpone —~ the makim: aad selling of funiture 


‘of the bighes: possible quality, the best designs uf the best penuds of twsnsure hiswry 
Cowan Cabinet Work is made on aeatly rand patoervs. for every awsehold we 
iad tar bo pews te Sebmaebilioe foninar woth lasing vice, Var aaa 


cities, where such fumuture is not myulanly carned, we have a plan whereby Cowan 
Cabinet Work may be supplied through any terpansible deale 


Write us your furniture needs, giving the name of che dealer through whom you preter 
tw buy, and we will see that your waats are supplied promptly aad satustactonly. 


Bt Ces ASO NI tse 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY. 3 THE LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO, 








they cannot mean as much as see- 
ing the furniture at the dealer's, 
since cheap furniture makers take 
care to use high-class illustrations 
and thus make booklets deceptive. 
Both of them also, as Printers’ 
INK suggested, ask that a certain 
mark be looked for on all furni- 
ture by the consumer. 

Both advertisers are  sceking 
after the higher class of trade, and 
are appealing to the sense of per- 
manence and sincerity in furniture 
construction. 

John Wanamaker, in his mail 
order ads in the mz 1gazines, is fea- 
turing a piece of furniture to sell 
direct—recognizing the certain de- 
mand existing for high-class fur- 
niture, 

It is a pity that furniture con- 
cerns have not years ago begun 
to advertise in this way. Both of 
these new advertisers are tackling 
a great task with this general ad- 
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yertising, which, while certain of 
ultimate success, will nevertheless 
take years of time to build up a 
name so fraught with reputation 
for quality as the names of other 
makers who started years ago. It 
is getting harder all the time, and 
more expensive also, to build a 
reputation by advertising, which 
makes it all the more urgent that 
manufacturers begin quickly. 
—<o——__— 
INCREASED CIRCULATION DUR- 
ING “PANIC” PERIOD. 





The circulation records of Leslie's 
Weekly for the last eighteen months 
show some interesting figures, a note- 
worthy feature being the gains made 
during the business depression of 1908. 
On December, 1907, according to these 
records, the circulation of Leslie’s was 
86,300. On December 1, 1908, it was 
144,200—an increase of 67 per cent. 
By April 1, 1909, the figures had grown 
to 162,300, while the issue or July 22nd 
reached the total of 182,600 copies. 
This, Printers’ INK is informed, in- 
cludes only newsstand sales and annual 
subscriptions, without ‘‘extras” of any 
kind. 

Another striking statement, which the 
publishers say they are ready to prove 
by their books, is that no less than 
seven-eighths of Leslie's entire circula- 
tion consists of paid annual subscrip- 
tions, 

To build up such a circulation no 
spectacular methods were used. It was 
accomplished simply by means of an 
energetic editorial policy and a force 
of live subscription representatives. 
The editorial policy is based on the 
slogan, “‘All the news in pictures.” The 
whole world is covered, important events 
being handled with journalistic thor- 
oughness. 

Leslie’s is the oldest illustrated weekly 
in America. 

a ee 


That the South is getting its full 
share of the prosperity wave is shown 
by the great increase in the volume of 
advertising reported from that section. 
For example, the Birmingham, Ala., 
News states that during June, 1909, it 
carried 90,930 lines more advertising 
than in June, 1908. The advertising 
columns of the News are an accurate 
barometer of business conditions in the 
entire South. 





The Literary magazine has issued a 
folder with an unusually appealing 
cover. It reproduces the famous _pic- 
ture of Oliver Twist in the miserly 
English school, ‘‘asking for more” por- 
ridge. Inside the forces a well laid-out 
argument is made for advertising in the 
Literary magazine in the twelve Sun- 
day newspapers distributing it. 





Hand, Knox & Co., the New York 
special representatives, will open an 
office in Kansas City on August 4, with 
J. B. Dignam in charge. 








“*A Daily Newspaper for The Home”’ 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday 





World-wide Circulation and 
undoubtedly the most 
closely read 

newspaper in the world. 


Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 














It is a fact that the loyal, wide- 
awake prosperous clientele of the 


NEW YORK 
CLIPPER 


offers an opportunity for the pro- 

gressive general advertiser which, 

cost considered, is the best ‘‘buy’”’ 

among publicity investments. 
Send for a copy to 


The Frank Queen Publishing Co.,Ltd. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBERT J. Borie, General Manager. 








g Reach 6,100 good homes » 
at a low rate; splendid class circula- 
tion. 

People who live right with money 
that comes easy. People who buy 
for the pleasure it gives them. The 
only cheap thing about this proposi- 
tion is our rate. Get it now—you 
are losing money without it. Wash- 


, ington Record, Washington, Pa, a 














The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 





LINCOLN, NEB. 
Circulation 142,440. Rate 35C. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















The fact that Linofelt is the 
best thing ever invented for lin- 
ing refrigerator cars is a pretty 
good point to advertise, but it 
doesn’t help matters at all to run 
the advertising across the side of 
a half-tone of a car. The trade- 
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mark name and the facts as to 
what Linofelt is look much better 
and are more impressive used in 
the form shown in_ illustration 
No. 2, and if it is thought neces- 
sary, in order to give force and 


coeni preach 
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Lan Nemes wed ld be 
uous For homes 








lecture, 
Sargent @ Company 


prov’ 
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point to the argument, to show 
a picture of a refrigerator car, it 
is much better to show the car 
separately. . 


* 
Sargent’s hardware has been 
extremely well adv ertised for 


quite a number of years and the 
pictures, showing examples of 





this well-known article, have been 
well executed and uniformly in- 
teresting. It seems as if the ad- 
vertisement reproduced herewith 
could hardly be considered an im- 
provement over the usual Sargent 
style. The house doesn’t seem to 


VENTILATED 
REFRIGERATOR 





No. 2. 


belong. It doesn’t add anything 
to the sales influence of the copy. 
Everybody knows that builders’ 
hardware goes on houses, and it 
is not necessary to show a picture 
of a house in order to make that 











advertisement 


The 
could not be called a bad one, but 
it seems as if the space occupied 
by the house might have been put 
to better purpose. 

k * 


fact plain. 


* 
The advertisement of Angier’s 

Keepdry, reproduced here, repre- 

sents a careful and effective use 
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of expensive magazine space. We 
have a neat, eye-catching silhou- 
ette of aloaded truck in the rain— 
but still nearly all the space 1s 
available for type matter. Not 
much copy could have been used 
in this advertisement if there had 
been no illustration at all, znd yet 
the picture is so arranged as to 
be effective. 
* * * 

The lady eating her luncheon 
on top of a store or hotel, or 
whatever it is, doesn’t seem to 
help this Maxwell Coffee adver- 
tisement particularly—either the 
store is too small for the lady or 
the lady is too large for the store. 
Taking liberties with proportions 
is often permissible in advertising, 
and no fault could be found with 
this picture if the building really 
had anything to do with the case. 
Under the circumstances it would 
seem better to eliminate the 
building and give the lady an at- 











The Coffee elect bn py Re 
SS at Adanta. 
The Coffee tat se rs 2 

jen 


SS Pres 
Roosevelt at the Hermitage. 


is 
The Coffee served 
Southern Homes, Hotels and 


Restaurants where quality 
reigns is 


MAXWELL HOUSE BLEND 


If you want the best, ask your grocer for it. 
(1 and 3 Ib. sealed cansonly) 


CHEEK - NEAL COFFEE CO. 





NASHVILLE and HOUSTON 








tractive and appropriate table to 
eat her luncheon on. 
* x 


The Cleveland Varnish Com- 
pany uses up over half of this 
quarter-page mi igazine ad by the 
picture of a plain, ordinary pi aint 
can—certainly not a thing of 
beauty nor unusual enough to be 


interesting. This can doesn’t 
seem to be any different from any 
other can, nor does its appearance 
here emphasize any argument in 
favor of the Cleveland varnishes. 





PERMANERE FINISHES 
Unequalled for All Classes of 


Architectural Woodwork 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
The 
Cleveland Varnish Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 











The familiar picture of the lady 
varnishing the floor would be far 
preferable to an unattractive and 
unadorned can. 


- Oe 


WANTS “PRINTERS’ INK” TO 
CHOOSE MEDIUMS FROM. 
M. L. Lantrip. 

Dora, Ata., July 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Please‘ send me a copy of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, or anythine that will assist me in 
placing some advertisements in different 
paners. I am going into the mail. or- 
der business, and should like to have a 
list of newspapers. M. L. Lantrip. 


— —_+o > —___—__ 


WOULDN’T HAVE BELIEVED IT 
; POSSIBLE. 


New Orteans ITEM. 
: June 26, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

Of course I want Printers’ INK. 
Your circular brings to mind that I 
have overlooked renewing. 

I would not have believed it pos- 
sible for Printers’ INK or any trade 
journal to .have developed and to have 
created so wide a general field as you 
have done. I take pleasure in sending 
congratulations and best regards. 

FrepericK I, THOMPSON, 
Vice President. 
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A Roll of Honor 








having the requisite qualification. 


enter this list. 


w 


Printers’ 


tion with the Star, 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 


Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
is guaranteed 
Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


These statements are 
Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 


to be absolutely correct by 














ALABAMA 


Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality 
circulation; leading want ad. medium. 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908, 
19,270. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenis, Republican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps., Tribune Bldg. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 58,467. 

§@* This absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully 
controverts ils accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1909, sworn, 12,747. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for 1908, 7,726 


Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907 1907, 7,769; 1908, 7,729. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Annual 
sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,5667. 





New Haven, Union. Average 1908, 16,326; 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 





New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
average for 1907, 6,647; for 1908, 6,739. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 


Waterbury, Republican. 
Daily, 6,825; Sunday, 6,243, 


Average for 1908, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Lvenin; Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily average for 1908, 36,762 (© ©). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 3 mos., 





1909, 12,857. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
19,839. Benjamin Kentnor Co., N.Y. Chi. s Sp. A 
GEORGIA 
La Fayette, Messenger. Weekly. Average 
circulation, 1908, 2,541. 
ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 





Champaign, News. Guaranteed larger circu- 
lation than all other papers published in the 
twin cities (Champaign and Urbana) combined 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 


age for first 6 months, 1909, 77,721 

















Chicago, Dental Review, monthly, Actual 


average for 1907, 4,018; for 1908, 4,097. 


KKK KW 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
G2 The absolute correctness 





 ¢ ot the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’'s 
American Néwspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 


wey 


Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 
net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Aecord-Herald has tne largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 

§@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is —— by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 

OVAR ican Newspaper Directory, who 

TEED will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 





Libertyville, Business Philosopher, mo.; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A. F. Sheldon, Ed. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1 
20,911." iid 
Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 


for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Av. 1907, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz, S. Py Yy. 


Notre Dame, The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112. 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1907, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 





South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, ’08, 9,329. Best in No. Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1 
9,139. “All paid in advance.” ; ot, 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. June, 16,876. 
Circulatior. in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 
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Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morning and eve, 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday, 14,731. 
Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people. 
KANSAS ‘ 
Hutchinson, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 1908, 
4,835. EK. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


KENTUCKY 

Harrodsburg, Democrat. W. Av. ‘08, 3,370. 
Largest and best paper in Central Kentucky. 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette. 

Lexington, Leader. Average for 1908, evening, 
5,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher. Actual average for 1907, 1,294,438. 


Augusta, Kennebec Journal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly. J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 


Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,451. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege. 
Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 





Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For June, 
1909, 85,608 

The absolute correctness of the 

latest circulation rating accorded 

CAR the News is guaranteed by the 

TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory, who will 

pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 

tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
Teer’ 

Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176,297; 
Sunday, 319,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States. Lar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Beston Glode printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or_ 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


WW Ke we 


Boston, Post, June, ’09, Sunday aver. 252,369; 
daily, 280,665. ‘The Boston Post's greatest June 
in both circulation and advertising. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


Established 1825 
Average circulation for May, 1909, 104,133. 
Gain over May, 1908, 15,408 
Gain over April, 1909, 4,551 
The character and distribution of its citcu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. a . 

Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 





Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Best paper and largest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, averave, 16,396. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 

Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation, 





Worcester, L’Opfinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. ». 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 






e May, 1909, daily 
test net circulation 


Jackson, Patriot, A 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. 


Saginaw, Courier-/Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 

Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; June, 1900, 20,950 


MINNESOTA 
Svening llerald 


Duluth, £ Daily average 1907 
23,093. Largest by thousands 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, 100,166. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 


GUAR is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Western Wisconsin and Northern 


Iowa. Use it to reach sections 
most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ 7ribune, twice-a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270 
Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 77 “7 

and Sunday (QO). In 1908 ime, | 

erage daily circulation 

only, 75,639. 


evening 


In 1908 average 


Sunday circulation, 172,479. 
Dai'y average circulation for 
May, 1909, evening only, 
71,332. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for May, 1909, 72,797. 


(Jan 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to into more 


go 
| ©o | homes than any other paper™ oni 
in its field. 
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Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska 


Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 53,341 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. ‘ 
Established 
Oldest Minneapolis daily, 


CIRCULATI'N 

. Murphy, publisher. 
1867. 
The Sunday 7ribune average per 
issue for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 
by Am. News- Trioune average per issue for 
paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 

tory. was 90,117. 





MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, //erald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,548. 
E. Katz, Specia nt, N. Y. 





St. Joseph, Vew-Pre 
38.320. Smith & Budd, 


Circulation, 
2stern Reps 






1908, 


St. Louis, Vational Druggist(OO),Mo. Henry 
Rh Strong, Editor and Publisher Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


St. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908 
Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Fournal. Average for 
1905, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 25,021. 


Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Av. 1906, 18.237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. ’07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
averaye for year 1908, 52,286. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Av. 1907, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570. 





Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1007, 94,843; 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. Y. 7he Morn- 
Daily average for 1908, 6,132. 


ing Heraid. 
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Mount Vernon, ahi eve. Daily av. cir 6mos, 
ending June 39, 1° , 5,089. Oniy daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av 
year, 1008, 


erage circuiation entire 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA, A.A 


NEW YORK CITY 
1863. Weekly 
1909, 10,344. 


Army and Navy Journal. Vist 
average, 12 ine mnths ending May 31, 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Cac. 
Actual average for 1908, 6,700. 


publishers. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical Frank Queen 
Puv. Co., ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (OO). 

es ees Fifth Ave., W. L. Miller, 
Adv. Mgr. 176,865 guar: anteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Traac Journal Average 


jor year ending 
ue, 10,000. 


Dec., 1908, 10,250 


srculation 
Dec., 1905 1s 


for 1907, Mor 
unday, 483,335. 


, 345, 


World, Actua 


bk vening, 405, 172. > 


The 


424. 


ening. Daily erage 


Poughkeepsie, Star, ev , 
4.827; May, 5, ‘342 


for irst ve months 1409 





Daily ost. Largest German 


Rochester, s 
tate outside of New York City 


circulation in 


Schenectady, Gazette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Averaye for 19038, 16,760. 





Syracuse, Evening /Ierald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1908, Gauy 34.067; sunday, 40,951. 
—e 

Troy, Neord. Average circulation 


1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made — the report. 
Utica, National Flec 
Average for 1908, 2,683 


ctrical Contractor, mo. 


Otto A Meyer, publishei. 
Jan I, 1909, 15,274. 


Utica, Press, daily. 
Average for year ending 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average tor 1907, 11,120 


Finnish, 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. Leads all farm 
papers in paying advertisers, 100,000, 

Cleveland, ?lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 178,291, June, 1000, 
83,578 daily ; Sunday, 102,479. 


Columbus, 


Midland Druggist. The premier 
Pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists of the Central States. 


Dayton, 
21,217 


Journal. 1907, actual “average, 


Springfield, “arm aud Fireside, 
tury leading Nat. agricult’l paper. 


over 4% cen- 


‘08, 463,716. 
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Springfield, /oultry Success, monthly av., 1908, 
$2,833. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers. 
Vindicator. V'y av 


Youngstown, , 08, 15,000; 


Sy., 10.400, |.aCoste & Maxwell, N.Y. &Chicago. 
OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,669; tor 1008, 6,659. K. Katz, Agent, N. ¥. 


Mkiahoma City, The “rn 
26,955 June, ‘oo, 31,011 


1908 aver., 
. Katz, Agent, N, y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Oregonian, 
over fifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 

classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper June NET PAID circulation, daily, 
39,223, Sunday average, 49,245. 


Bey 


(QO) For 





PENNSYLVANIA 


_Chester, Times, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888 
N.Y. office, 225%th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 


June, 1909, 19,548. EK. 


for 
Spec 


Aver 


_. 18, ~ 
Katz, N.Y. 


ial Ag 


ey Harrisburg, “Telegraph Sworn aver 
A age June, 190), 161 Largest paid 
Sen ol or no pay. 


wag ag 
EY: reulation in 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen& Wa d, Chicago. 


Johnstown, 7 ibune. Average for 
June, Ic09, 12,674. Only evening 
paper in Johnstown. 





In Philadelphia 
The Bulletin 


goes daily into 
nearly every one 
of the over three 
hundred thousand 
homes of the “city 
of homes.” 


FOR JUNE 


294,150 


Cop a, A 


Net Patp AVERAGE 


Day 
“‘Bulletin’s’’ circulation 
figures are net. damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copics 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


The 
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Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
photographic monthly. It brings results. 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 5,514: 1908, 5,617 (O@). 


OOOOOOOOO000000000000000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
St ites—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’'S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
( ). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


PEeROREaHHE 


Philadelphia. The Press (QO) is 


Philadelphia's Great Home News- 


paper. Besides the Guarantee 
GUA Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
teto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., 08, 11,734. ‘They cover the field. 





West Chester. Local News, 


daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. tor 
1908, 15.844. In its 35th year. 
yer Independent. Has Chester Co., 
to and vicinity for its field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1908. 
18,471. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. 
tion, 1908, 18,185 —sworn. 


Average circula- 


Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 


for 1908, 20,210 (O@). Sunday, 25,861 
(OO). Evening Bulletin, 45,373 aver- 
age 1908. 





Westerly, Dazly Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
lisher. Largest cir. south of Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Evening Post 


Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 


age for1go8, daily (©@) 13,416 


Sunday, (OO) 14,130. 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


Spartanburg, //erald. 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


Actual daily average 





INK. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville, Yournal and Tribune, 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908, 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 
December, 1908, 16,909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
1908, average : Daily, 43,786; Sunday, 62,793. 
Smith & Budd, Representatives, New York and 
Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A.A 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. re ye Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation, 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers, 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpeher paper examined by the A.A A 


Rutland, Herald. Average, 1908, 4,566. Only 
A. A. 


Rutland paper examined by A. 


8t. Albans. Messenger, we 4 Average for 
» A. 


1908, 3,182. Examined by A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 1908, 3,066; June, 1909, 
3,764. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times 'O@) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattie 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its Feb. ’o0o, cir of 
59,436 daily, 83,762 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark P. aper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. In 1906-’07-’08 7imes beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


UA 
Sean 
TEED 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732 


Sunday, 25,729. 





Tacoma, News. Average for year, 1908, 


18,768. 
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WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, June, 
1909, daily, 4,796; semi-weekly, 1,799 


Madison, State Yournai, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5,090 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for June, 1009, 37 680 (OO). ‘The great Home 
Pa.er of Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, 7h: Journal, ev:., 
daily. Daily aver ge for 
B12 mos., 57,609; for 1909, 
Y §8,779; daily gain over June, 1908, 
2,648. Over 50% of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line. 


ind 






June, 


Oshkosh, 
April, 1yo8, 9,348. 


Vorthwestern, daily. Average for 
Examined by A, A. A 


Racine, Fournal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 19¢9, 4,442; April, 4660. 


T** WISCONSIN 
GRICULTORIST 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 


Actual wees for vear 






iverag 


ended Dec 31. 1008, 63,427 
Larger circulation in Wisconsi 
than any other paper Adv. 
$3.50 an inch 3 Office. 


W. C. Richardson, Mgr 


41 Park Row. 
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WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7riiune. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,420. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province, daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; June, ’08, 15,773; June, ’og, 18,601; H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, /ree Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,095; daily June, 1909, 
41,044; weekly 1908, 27,425; June 1909, 25,813. 


Canada's Ger- 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
Rates 56c. in. 


man newsp'r. Av. 1908, 17,645. 





Winnipeg, 7elegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl. 
30, '0y, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,510. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
Moncton, Daily 7imes. Aver, 1908, 2,445. Now 


over 3,000. Largest between St. John, N. 
and Halifax, N.S. 


K., 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La /resse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list 
want business is a popular vote 
Advertisements under this heading 
requisite grade and class. 








is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
for 
are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 


the newspaper in which it appears. 











COLORADO 
ANT advertisers get best results in Coio- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word. 
HE Denver /ost prints more paid Want 


Advertisements than ail the newspapers in 
Colorado combined 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HE Avening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.C. (©), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word, 


ILLINOIS 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 


day circulation 
brings classined 


wid 175,000 daily circulation 
advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand mu. the West, 


Tue Daily News is Chicago's Want Ad 


‘rectory, 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad’’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


HE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 


recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
THe Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Ye ve We ye ve wr 


TH: Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

tom 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


WH Ke 


MINNESOTA 


‘THE Minneapolis ournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries] OO 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
May, 1909, amounted to 229,376 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 31,219. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
charged. Cash order one cent 
[oo] ars 


6 bende Minneapolis 7ribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N i bey Minneapolis Tribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers. 

A It publishes over 140 columns of 

aL Want advertisements every week 

Ye ND at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di’tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
g lecsine Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, 15c. 





MONTANA 

HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 

newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir. 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily; ; 14,205 Sunday, 

NEW JERSEY 

he Jersey City Evening Journal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


THE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger. 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month, 
NEW YORE 
TH E Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over go% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


HE Argus, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County, 


RINTERS'’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words toa line. 


OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation, 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City,31,011. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 UOkia. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘THE Chester, Pa., 72mes carries from two to 
tive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


HE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 

culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 

Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@O®). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (O©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (OO) 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution ( 


. Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (Q@©), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Journal (OO), Chicago, the 
grain trade’s accepted medium for ‘‘Want"’ ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago {90). Actual 
average circulation for 1905, 16, 
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KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (OO). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MAINE 
iston Evening Journal, daily, average for 
1g, 7,184: weekly, 11,545 (@@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (QO). 


Boston Evening Transcript (Q@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston, 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (QO). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (OQ). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tionin Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 





NEW YORK 


Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, intluence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Gooas and Department 
Store trade, 


Electric Railway Journal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of ‘Street Railway Journal’? and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Engineering News (QO©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (©©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world, Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wiselv in selecting The Evening Post. 
—Printers’ Ink. 

New Vork Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor, Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary. The 
only one of its kind—that’s LIFE, 


Scientific American (Q©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times has a greater city sale 
than the combined city sales of the other three 
morning newspapers popularly ranked with it as 
to quality of circulation. 


New York 7ribune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (©) carried more advertising in 1905, 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cir. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (OO), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q©) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1908, 95,349; ‘Ihe Sunday Press, 133,984. 


THE PITTSBURG 
© DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (QO©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk Landmark (QO©). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (Q©) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QO), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (Q@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 


The Globe, Toronto (O@), and tremendous 
pulling power are synonymous, 
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Classified Advertisements i 
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‘ per 
Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink’ cost twenty cents an agate col 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount. may = 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten V 
per cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for | 
less than one dollar. ” 
= 
97 
. ADVERTISING AGENCIES AD WRITERS V 
a a ae anaes tur 
ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY try 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. If Your Ads. Don’ t Pull “, mine Pr 
: D, KEMPTON, Glen Bldg., Cincinnati, 0, Lis 
* FRANK & CO,, 25 broaa St. N.Y. | ~ ne 
- Advertising Agents. Established F 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- COIN CARRIERS we 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world. =e of 
ae fre 
GET THE CASH E} 
ADVERTISING IN £ . way with the subscription order, - 
b * a Also used with W: ant ad - 
CUBA SI iy Ys 
$3. 25 ; 5, 000 any Printing, 
ia \ Ge Se FP $10 00. Samples free. DE- 
being’ placed for M. C. Farber, of Roary TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
. 20. o R. Street, Detroit, Mic 
Chicago (watches), through the pS PeReR. Stren, Detouh, Mik, 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
| ENGRAVING — 
HAVANA, CUBA a... 
: —— PAALFIONES for the newspaper or the bet- 
nie ter class of printed matter. THE STAND- 
ADVERTISING MEDIA ARD ENG. CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. = 
HE Ladies’ Home Journal, is the greatest ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- - 
advertising medium in the world. ette St, New York, makers of half-tone, } 
oe st : 5 color, line plates. Prompt and careful service, 
HE Saturday Evening Post—greater results ) Mlustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING, i 
at lower cost. ‘he Curtis Puo. Co » Phila. e sai! 6 
THE BLACK 2 hicago-New York- Pittsburg, to ELECTROTYPES ‘ 
20 years the coal trades’ leading sae 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 
HE circulation of the New York World, Get Our Prices 
morning edition, exceeds that of avy other 
morning newspaper in America by more than On Electros 
150,000 copies per day We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
— and save you expressage. |.argest electrotyp- j 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column ‘ 
_ ADVERTISING NOVELTI TIES inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
EV our price on any advertising novelty or patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 
premium We have ¢ erything. Right ELECTROTYPE MPANY, Advertis- 
piices. Prompt service. Write KLINE ADV, RAPID ers’ + blag mre 0 
AGENCY, Ridgway, Pa (Branch at Buffalo ). : efikaod 























HELP wAASED 











Manager for Copy Department of Large 
Advertising Agency 


Wanted—A man who can prepare attractive, original, sensible, business-getting copy 
and supervise the illustrating of it. One who has the ‘‘advertising idea,” who knows 
what good advertis ng is and who has ‘‘done something."” One who can take charge 
of a copy department. A m-thodical well-posted advertising man with reasonabie ex- 
perience and good references as to ability and personal character, State age, par- 


ticulars of — ence, etc., and salary required to “COPY,” care of Printers’ Ink, 
New York 
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HELP WANTED 





ELL KNOWN monthly magazine wants 
W airertising solicitor. Excellent opportu- 
niy. ‘State experience and salary expected, 
Box “T,’’ care Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—A partner with $9.000, who is a 
Wiive newspaper man, or wants to be a 
newspaper man. Vays $100 monthly and 10 
per cent net on $25,000. Address Box 189, Lin- 


coln, Illinois. 





ANTED—A strong salesman and copy 

writer. Must thoroughly understand the 
selling and making of Direct-by mail advertis- 
ing. Only men who canshow good records need 
apply. MATHEWS, KAYE, MANN & CO., 
o7 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 

ELL known monthly magazine wants CIR- 

CULATION MANAGER. Excellent oppor- 
tunity with young and growing house. State 
experience and salary expected. Box 32, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








REE REGISTRATION is offered for limited 

period to reporters requiring not over §18a 
week and Linotype Operators (45(0 minion), not 
over $22. Good positions open. Booklet sent 
in. oe KNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 








WANTED: 


An experienced advertising man with 
ability as a Copy Writer. To one 
who understands the value of sell- 
ing campaigns in conjunction with 
advertising, a position of promise 
is open. State age, salary expected, 
and experience in detail. Address 
in confidence, W. L. C., care PRINt- 
ERS’ INK. 











HOUSE ORGANS 








Y COPY increased the demand for a tech- 
nical house organ from 10 to 30 thousand 
in6months. I write (publish if you want) your 
own little business-getting magazine. 
CLAUDY, Washington, D.C. 








LINOTYPE SCHOOL 





EMPIRE Linotype School, 419 First Ave., N. 
Y. Technical School sc lely. Write for booklet 








OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





CASH FOR GOOD IDEAS: — We will buy 

‘ ideas worked up in rough color sketch form 
suitable for advertising purposes. Send on 
your good original ideas and if satisfactory we 
will arrange to buy them. MATHEWS, KAYE, 
MANN &CO.,97 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 








PATENTS 
[PATENTS that PROTECT—— 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





WANT a position as advertising man—a 
place \ ith lots of chance for advancement. 
Qualifications : Powell and Loid advertising 
courses, two and a half years as business and 
advertising manager on daily paper (town 
12,000). Highest paid man on fcrce. Past posi- 
tions included branch manger, and bank cash- 
ier. 28yearsold. Best references. Samples of 
work submitted. Used to hard work, day and 
night, on this job and like it. Don’t you need 
me? Address “G,"’ Printers’ Ink. 
MAXAGING EDITOR, fifteen years experi- 
ence, now on New York City daily, 
specialist in news value, desires to locate 
in eat city. Address Box 88, care Printers’ 
Ink, 





MERICAN, large experience here and 
abroad as advertising manager, desires to 
make connection. ‘ Box 17,’ Printers’ Ink, 


Se High class, covering Ohio 
Adv. Solicitor Wet Pa Fast “mich 
will handle additional representation this terri- 
tory. Address ‘‘Excellent,’’ Adv.Club, Cleveland 








DVERTISING Manager with a creditable 

record which is open to the strictest investi- 
gation desires to connect with a manufacturing 
concern making an article of merit. Address 
“S$. B. P.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





OLLEGE graduate (29) having seven years 
business experience, two in advertising field, 
wishes position as assistant to advertising man- 
ager in large or growing manufacturing concern. 
At present representing advertising department 
N. Y. publication. Address “H. R.’’ care P. 1. 


Editor -— Advertising Writer — 


now successfully editing leading trades paper 
of its kind and writing advertising that sells 
products cf leading concern of its kind, adver- 
tising. that must be high class to produce 
results. Can prove what I say and show what I 
am NOW doing. Gained present position 
through SHEER ABILITY. Best reasons for 
change. Original, practical ideas. Address, 
“ BOX 110,”’ care of Iiit.ters’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
\'thur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
110.112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK.— Unusual facilities 
Jor large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portnnity to estimate solicited. i 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 









OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion. Our tacilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N.Y. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY _ 


$1,500 Will Buy Profitable 
Publishing Business 


he first edition of books sold will return the 
investment and 100% profit. Sale includes copy - 
rights, cover designs, mattresses, dies, stock 
on hand, etc. A money-maker for the right 
man. For particulars address, AKCHB 'LD, 
£918 Meridian Avenue, Cleveland, Uhio. 








—_ TRADE-MARKS 


“P SADE-MARES registered in U. S. Patent 
Office. Names of publications are registrable 
trade-marks under conditions. Booklet relating 
to trade-mark protection mailed on request. 
BEELER & ROBB, Trade-mark Lawyers, 111- 
112 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





DVERTISING MANAGER, five years 
with a leading textile manufacturing 
company, desires to make a change. An out 
of town position preferred. References and 
record of results on request. Address, ‘J. 
G. K.,’’ care of Printers’ Ink. 








Do You Want a Producer? 


WELVE years’ successful experience in 

advertising, circulation and business 
management. Now on metropolitan paper— 
want to get back into smaller tield, 
advertising or business manager. Systa- 
matic and conscientious worker. Renumera- 
tion can be based on increased business. 
Wide acquaintance in foreign — ticld. 
Address “H. F.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 














$20,000 and 


good publishing ability will 





buy a well established publish- 
ing business. Property now 
sarns about $10,000 per year 
for owner. II! health and ad- 
vancing years cause him to 


want to retire. 


Periodical has good circula- 
tion and a moderate amount 
of advertising. Both could 
be increased by _ energetic 
methods. The right man 


should earn net $15,000. 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Brokers in Publishing Property 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








3ANKERS TO ESTABLISH PUB- 
LICITY ASSOCIATION. 


For the past year the establishment 
of the Bankers National Publicity As- 
sociation has been advocated for the 
purpose of promoting bank and _ finan- 
cial advertising and to destroy the ig- 
norance which exists relative to such 
interests throughout the country, 

Hundreds of banks and bankers have 
already become interested and it is 
hoped hundreds of others will follow. 
it is hoped that this association will 
speedily bring about more modern ad- 
vertising for financial institutions. 

The meeting will be held at Chicago 
in September during the A. B, A. con- 
vention. The organization committee 
consists of F. W. Ellsworth, Chicago; 
F. R. Fuller, Cleveland; F. W. Finch, 
Kansas City; C. A. Luhnow, New York 
City. 

A. L. Callopy, publicity manager of 

The International Trust Company, Den- 

ver, is temporary chairman. 
—_———_+o+—__—_ 

To prove its interest in the welfare 
of St. Louis, the St. Louis Star, through 
E. G. Lewis, president, now proposes 
to present a $1,000 loving cup each 
Christmas eve to the St. Louisian who 
during the current year shall by public 
vote have been elected as having done 
the most for the good of the com- 
munitv, It will be known as the St. 
Lows cup and is intended to stimulate 
co-operative action for the up-building 
of the city. 


NORTHWESTERN PROSPERITY. 





Exceptional prosperity is expected in 
the Northwest from the crop outlook 
as well as the bank deposits. For ex- 
ample, Hennepin County, containing 
Minneapolis, had bank deposits a year 
ago of $65,847,000, and now has $77,- 
677,049. As Minneapolis is the great- 
est grain market in the world, the 
close relation between crop prosperity 
and money in the bank is proved by 
these figures. ‘Lhe same proportion of 
bank deposit increase is shown through- 
out Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

————+ e+ —_____ 

E. M. Carney, manager of the Tomer 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Old South 
Bldg., is running copy in Boston pa- 
pers, advertising Cohas Mineral Water. 
It is the intention to increase the ter- 
ritory covered and the list of mediums 
used, 


Robert M. McBride has disposed of 
his entire interest in Yachting, and has 
taken over House and Garden from the 
John C. Winston Company, of Philadel- 
phia, and will publish the magazine 
under the name of McBride, Winston 
Company, 6 West 29th street, New 
York City. 


SS 


The Literary Digest for June 20th car- 
vied 8,811 lines of advertising, not 3,310 
as printed by error in the last advertis- 
ing summary. 
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INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
FOR HOTELS. 

An interesting international phase of 
advertising is the attempt of hotels, 
both in this country and abroad to se- 
cure tourists’ patronage, a 

Some of the most striking advertising 
done in this country recently has been 
that of the Hotel Savoy, London, which 
has endeavored by picture and descrip- 
tion of its service to make it the choice 
of Americans abroad. Other hotels are 
similarly seeking trade from Americans. 
Every year the number of American 
tourists abroad increases and the keen- 
est rivalry exists among the hotels for 
American patronage. In many Euro- 
pean cities prosperity is measured by 
the greater or lesser number of visiting 
Americans. 

The Hotel Knickerbocker, New York, 
is just as keen on the scent of foreign 
tourists in this country. <A representa- 
tive meets every steamer and a stand- 
ing invitation to reserve rooms by wire- 
less at the hotel’s expense is advertised 
in foreign newspapers. Considerable 
space is taken in the Paris edi- 
tion of the New York Herald, which is 
a peculiarly international newspaper for 
which many Americans look on arriving 
in Europe. Mr. P. H. Courriere, busi- 
ness manager of the Paris edition of 
the Herald, has just closed a contract 
for 25,000 francs for 39 insertions of 
440 lines each for the Knickerbocker 
Hotel. 


Sooo 
COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES 
ORGANIZE. 





An unique advertising organization 
was formed at Atlanta, Taly 8th, called 
the Southern Commercial Secretaries As- 
sociation. H. H. Richardson, secretary 
of the Jacksonville, Fla., Board of 
Trade, was chosen president, and M. B. 
Trezevant, of the New Orleans Pro- 
gressive Union, was elected secretary. 

M. B. Trezevant introduced a_reso- 
lution providing for dividing advertis- 
ing into two classes, one embracing all 
advertising in publications entitled to 
second class postal privileges, advertis- 
ing in street cars, on public billboards 
and on theater programs, and_ the 
other embracing all the public adver- 
tisements secured by solicitation. All 
advertising in the second class is to be 
investigated and passed upon by regu- 
larly appointed committees, 

low the secretaries may co-operate 
with railroads in community building 
was the subject of the afternoon dis- 
cussion. H. <A. Truedly, industrial 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
spoke on the advertising departments 
of railroads as related to the work of 
the secretaries, and the relation of the 
industrial departments of the railroads 
was discussed by M. V. Richards, land 
and industrial agent of the Southern 
Railway. 

During the first week in August a 
unique advertising event will be held 
at Fort Worth, Texas—a_ ‘‘Commercial 
Secretaries’ Institute.” E. S. Batter- 
son, of the Dry Goods Reporter, Chi- 
cago, who has instructed twenty-five 
cities in the past year, will have charge. 





A NEW HEALTH FOOD ADVER- 
TISER. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Enclosed please find our check for 
$5.00, covering subscription of Print- 
Ers’ Ink for three years. The ‘Little 
School Master,” as it is called, is indeed 
a great help to us in our line, for we 
shortly contemplate advertising, and the 
lessons it is teaching us are certainly 
worth the money it costs. 

We have been manufacturing gluten 
products, such as crackers, cereals and 
flour, since 1874, but have never adver- 
tised the line to any extent. 

We have just moved to our new fac- 
tory, 404 East Twentieth street, to 
which we will ask you to send the pa- 
per, and as soon as we get settled will 
make an appropriation for advertising, 
particularly our gluten flour. 

_In your copies recently we have no- 
ticed articles headed “Suggestions on 
Advertising Certain Staple Lines.” Our 
gluten line is the staple line for the 
diabetic who cannot live without it. 
Have you any suggestion to make in ad- 
vertising such a food stuff as we manu- 
facture? An article in the ‘‘Little 
School Master” under some such head 
as advertising gluten foods will prove 
very interesting to us. 

Louis Rinpce Futter, 

Vice-Pres, and Treasurer, 


——_+ e+ —____ 


_The partnership between Milton Ru- 
bincam, of Philadelphia, and William 
W. Matos under the name of the Phila- 
delphia Advertising Bureau has_ been 
dissolved by mutual consent and Mr 
pe ag will direct it individually here- 
after. 


_Harvev O, Dodge has purchased the 
Newport, Pa., Ledger, and is preparing 
to make many improvements, 





The ‘oliet News in commemoration 
of its thirtv-second birthday, printed o 
very interesting booklet called “Joliet in 
Photogravhs,” which gives a very com- 
prehensive idea of the surroundings, 
manufacturing resources and scenery of 
tu.at city. 





C. J. Zaiser, manager of the Moline, 
Ill., Mail and Journal, states that since 
he assumed control of the paper six 
months ago it has made a 50 per cent. 
advertising and 22 per cent circulation 
gain. 

Robert F, MacClelland, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Yachting, is now 
advertising manager of House and 
Garden magazine. 








THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 
1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Business Going Out 











_ NN. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
it is reported, will soon place some 
advertising with daily newspapers for 
the National Biscuit Company. 


F, R, Switzer Company, Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., is asking rates in Pennsylvania, 
stating that they are planning an ex- 
tensive campaign. 








Women’s publications and _ general 
mediums are being used for wos yt tee 
W indowphonie (imitation stained glass). 
The business is placed by the Lord Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 


W. S. Hill & Co. Pittsburgh, are 
placing some advertising in the Middle 
West for Moerlein’s Beer. 


The National Phonograph Company, 
Orange, N. J., is asking rates, presum- 
ably for a fall ce: ampaign. The business 
will go out as usual through Calkins & 


Holden, New York, 


The Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, is placing orders for the Wizard 
Patent Developing Company for the 
Wizard Pine and the Wizard Monorail 
Jumping Top. Mediums reaching men 
are being used for the pipe, and general 
and boys’ publications for the top. Copy 
will be mostly quarter-pages. 





A. Sandless, of Baltimore, is send- 
ing” out some orders to weekly news- 
pavers for St. Jacob’s Oil advertising. 
ike list is limited, 

The Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road is using 500 lines in the West. 
The business is placed by Lord & 
Thomas, of Chicago. 


H. Clarke & Sons, Richmond, Va., 
through the Freeman Advertising 
Agency, of the same city, are placing 
five-time copy in the South. 





The Benjamin Air Rifle Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is sending out orders 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. 
Louis office to a list of high-grade maga 
zines for September. Two-inch display 
copy is being used. 


Frisbie, Coon & Co.. manufacturers 
of the ‘‘Frisco” and “Elmer” collars, 
are placing ” lines 126 times contracts 
through the German-American Ac Ivertis- 
ing Agency, P hiladelphia. 





The White Star Line. through Albert 
Frank & Co., of New York, is placing 
fourteen lines Mondays, Wednesdoys 
and Saturdays in the Southwest. The 
advertising is to run three months. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory, a mail- 
order cigar concern, of New York City, 
is using seventy-line copy in general 
mediums reaching men. The Lord Ad- 


vertising Agency is handling the busi- 
ness. 


The Braden gg ol Mines, through 
the Boston News Bureau, are placing 
345 lines, one time, in the East. 


The Restorall Chemical Company, 
through H. W. Kastor & Sons, of St. 
Louis, is placing 3,000 lines in the 
West. 


Laird & Lee, publishers, are using 
Seventy-two lines, two times, on the 
Pacific Coast. Business is going out 
through the George H. Meade Agency, 
Chicago. 


Richard A, Foley, of Philadelphia, is 
placing twenty-five lines, six times, Sun- 
days, and three lines, twenty-four times, 
in dailies, in the West, for Normandie- 
on-the-Sea. 


Through H. W. Kastor & Sons, of 
St. Louis, the Keller Strass Distilling 
Company is placing 5,000 lines in the 
Vest. 


The Prude ntial ‘Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., is. placing con- 
tracts for 7.840 lines and 10,000 lines 
with large Pacific Coz newspapers. 





Yearly contracts are being made 
by tne German-American Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, for advertising 

Collins Foot Powder,”  Littlefield’s 
sins Cleansing Powder and Fabek’s 
Lotions. This agency is also sending 
out orders to papers of general circula- 
tion for Eckman’s Alterative. 


Standard Oil business will not go out 
until October, when orders will be sent 
out from 26 Broadway, New York City. 


The Raleigh Springs Ww ater Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., is inz augurating a cam- 
paign in daily newspapers in the South- 
ern states. Display copy of_ various 
sizes is being used. H. W. Kastor & 
Sons, St. Louis, are placing the adver- 
tising. 

Three dhonmnd “Hine contracts for 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. are being placed 
in the Southwest by Calkins & Holden, 
of New York. 





The Tord Advertising Agency, New 
York, has sent out orders for a years 
advertising for Foster Bros. Manufac- 
turing Company, of Utica, N. Y., ad- 
vertising their Ideal Spring Bed.  Sev- 
entv-line copy will be used for three 
months in the fall and like space a 
similar length of time in the spring in 
general mediums, 


The Weltner Conservatory of Music, 
St. Louis, is sending out orders through 
H. W. Kastor & Sons’ St. Louis office 
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a large list of daily newspapers in 
Doel Illinois and Arkansas.  Five- 
inch disnlay copy is being used. 


Five-hundrea inch contracts are be- 
ing placed direct in the West by Scott 
& Bowne for Scott’s Emulsion. 





Powers & Armstrong, of Philadelphia, 
are placing 10,000 lines in the South- 
west for the Victor Talking Machine. 


Dr. Joseph Lister & Co., through Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., of Chicago, are 
using 136 lines Sundays, every other 
week, t-f., in the West. 





W. R. Frame, Waukesha, Wis., is 
using fifteen lines, twenty-one times, in 
the Southwest advertising a resort. The 
business is placed by the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Cimpany, of Chicago. 


Washington Sunset Route, through 
the Post & Green. Company. Washing- 
ton, D. C., is placing four-line readers, 
t.f., in Eastern papers. 





Mail-order advertising is beir.g placed 
in women’s mediums by the Lord_Ad- 
vertising Agency for the Valencia Lace 
Company, of New York City. Copy 
will vary from twenty-six lines to quar- 
ter-pages. More than half a dozen 
mediums are already on the list, which 
will be increased later, 


The American Thermos_ Bottle Com- 
pany, through the Ben Leven-Nichols 
Agency, of Chicago, is placing 5,000 
lines in the West. 





Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
through Robert & MacAvinche, of the 
same city, have placed a 1,000-line con- 
tract in a Southwestern semi-weekly, 
advertising the American Separator. 


—_——_+e+—__—__ 


BOSTON ITEMS. 

The Old Hampshire Paper Company, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., is consid- 
ering mediums for next season. The 
contracts will go out through the 
George Batten Company of New York. 





The Field Stock Company is plan- 
ning a campaign reaching the farming 
districts in New England. The ad- 
vertising will be placed = the Walter 
C. Lewis Agency, Equitable Building, 
Boston. 





The advertising of the Caementium 
Company will be stopped in general 
publications during July and August. 
The contracts will be resumed early 
in the Fall. The preliminary campaign 
this Spring in the magazines has been 
very successful and next year more 
mediums will be added. The appro- 
priation is handled by the Boston office 
of the Walter Thompson Company, 





Waitt & Bond, manufacturers of the 
Blackstone and ‘lotem Cigars, have 
placed an appropriation for advertising 
with the Boston office of the George 
Batten Company. This appropriation 
will be used in daily newspapers 
throughout New England. ; 


F. H. Horsford, nurseryman, Char- 
lotte, Vt., is placing September copy in 
a list of publications through N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 





The list of publications of the Vose 
Piano Company has been closed and 
contracts are going out from the J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 





Wood, Putnam & Wood are buying 
back covers wherever possible in the 
magazines for Rexall Hair Tonic. All 
the contracts for inside space on this 
account have gone out, but they are 
still seeking back cover space in the 
right kind of periodicals, 





A large list of weekly papers through- 
out New England will, be used by the 
P, F. O’Keefe Agency on the adver- 
tising of Dr. Greene’s Nervura. Con- 
tracts for these papers will go out 
shortly. Later on additional territory 
will be used and more papers added 
covering an extensive campaign. 

This agency is also using a few 
newspapers in certain districts for the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
covering three months’ advertising. 





A few publications are being used on 
the advertising of Berry Brothers, var- 
nish manufacturers, Detroit, Mich. This 
business is handled by Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, and more publications will be 
used during the Fall. 


The advertising of Allen Higgins 
Company, Worcester, Mass., which has 
been handled by the J. D. Bates Agency 
of Springfield, is completed for the 
season. A _ new list will be made up 
next month and contracts will go 
through the above agency. 


Mr. A. C, Greenleaf, of Wood, Put- 
nam & Wooa, has secured an appro- 
priation from the Walpole Rubber Com- 
pany to exploit the Fusible Core Hot 
Water Bottle. yeneral publications 
will be used on this and the copy will 
Start early in the Fall. 





Joseph B. Mill, of 258 Washington 
street, has prepared a campaign to be 
used in the Boston newspapers for the 
Wellington Typewriter, manufactured 
by the Williams Mfg. Company, Platts- 
burg, N. Y.. Two-inch space will be 
used, to be increased as the demands 
warrant. 

—_——+or—_— 

The Associated Billposters and Dis- 
tributors of the U. S. and Canada and 
the Southeastern Billposters and Dis- 
tributors, associations representing a 
membership of 5,000, held their an- 
nual convention at Atlanta begin- 
ning July 12. A number of interesting 
addresses were made. The Advertising 
Painters’ League and the Southern The- 
atre Managers also met with them. 

The billposters voted to give $1,000,- 
000 worth of advertising free to the 
National Anti-Tuberculosis Society, and 
the poster printers voted $200,000. This 
advertising is nae to reach classes of 
people not possible to reach by news- 
papers and magazines. The appropria- 
tion was made after an earnest plea on 
the need of advertising as the one thing 
needed to stamp out tuberculosis, 





Good 
Typography 


is absolutely necessary in 
the making of a first-class 
advertisement. 








It is just as important as 
the finest illustration and 
the best-written ad will 
pass unnoticed if the 
typography does not ap- 
peal to the reader. 

Let us set your advertise- 
ments and furnish you 
with plates or proofs for 
the publications. 


Then you ll get results. 


Established espectally to do 
Advertisement Composition 


The Williams Printery 


35 West Twenty-first Street 
New York City 



































PRINTERS’ INK. 


You can’t employ an advertis- 
ing manager or solicitor who 
can call on as many adver- 
tisers in a year as Printers 
Ink reaches in a week 


If you should employ enough solicitors to call on 
every general advertiser in America (as Printers’ Ink 
does) the expenses of your advertising department would 


exceed the profit. 


For $40 a week—less than the salary of just 
one of your solicitors—you can tell the story of your 
publication to every general advertiser in America— 
and at small additional cost we will repeat the ad 
in the English Edition, the two reaching nearly every 
advertiser in the English speaking world. 


America and England’s most successful publishers 


are the largest users of space in Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
J. D. HAMPTON, J. M. HOPKINS, F. C. BLISS, 
President Manager Adv. Manager 


12 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO : BOSTON: ST. LOUIS: LONDON: 
844 Tribune 3ldg. 2 Beacon St. Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. S. H. Benson, Ltd. 
Wn. S. Grathwohl Julius Mathews A. D. McKinney _ Kingsway Hall. W.C. 
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ANOTHER BIG GAIN 


MADE BY 


The Birmingham News 


During the Month of June, 1909, (26 Publishing Days) The 
Birmingham News Carried a Grand Total of 430,304 
Lines of Advertising. This is a Gain of 


9(),930 LINES 


(Equal to 6,495 Inches) 


Increase in Advertising over June, ’08 








Of the Grand Total of 430,304 lines of advertising carried during the 
month of June, 345,366 lines was local business and 84,938 out-of-town. 
This represents a gain of 73,080 lines in local business over the same 
month last year, and a gain of 17,850 lines in foreign business, 


THE REASONS : 


The Birmingham News is an afternoon paper—THE “Great After- 
noon Daily of Alabama.” Its readers have the most time during the 
leisure moments of the day (when the day’s work is done) to read it. 
And when a newspaper is thoroughly read, it brings adequate results 
to its advertisers. 

The wide-awake and progressive merchants and business men of 
Birmingham, as well as the National Advertisers of America, have 
tried and tested the advertising worth of The News and The News has 
fulfilled all expectations. 

The natural result is a continually increasing advertising patronage. 
All contractors are using more and more space, and each week sees new 
patrons using the advertising columns of The News. 

The News is a paper devoted to the welfare of the greatest number. 
Its indefatigable devotion to the people, and to their rights as it has 
seen them, has caused a steady and substantial growth in its circulation. 
The people have confidence in The Birmingham News and The Birming- 
ham News has confidence in the people. 

(No other Alabama newspaper nearly approached the record made by 
The News during the month of June. The gain of 6,495 inches repre- 
sents a net and bona-fide increase of exactly 27 rer cent over the same 
month a year ago!) 

“Follow the crowd”—use The Birmingham News. 


ADVERTISING THAT PAYS GROWS 
ADVERTISING THAT GROWS PAYS 


T*e Birmingham News Publishing Co. 


PUBLISHERS 


News Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


Rurvus N. Ruopes, President Victor H. Hanson, V. P. and Gen. Mgr. 





HAND, KNOX & CO., Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 











